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Professional Notes 
The ‘* Audit Clause ’’ and the Accountancy Profession 


A WELCOME IMPROVEMENT WAS MADE IN CLAUSE 14 (NOW CLAUSE 16) OF THE 
Iron and Steel Bill, the Bill which will denationalise the iron and steel industry, 
at the Committee stage, when a provision was inserted that an auditor of the 
Iron and Steel Board must be a member of one of the five main bodies of accoun- 
lants—the English Institute, the Society of Incorporated Accountants, the Scot- 
tish Institute, the Association or the Irish Institute. Subsequently, there was 
added to the list any body of accountants established in the United Kingdom 
and recognised by the Board of Trade under Section 161 of the Companies Act, 
1948. (So far, no additional body has been recognised by the Board.) Subse- 
quently, also, the same condition of membership of one of the recognised bodies 
was laid down for appointment as an auditor of the Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency which will be set up to dispose of the nationalised iron and 
steel works. In thus insisting on membership of one of the recognised bodies, 


=: Act of 1946 which nationalised the iron and steel industry and the Companies 
ct of 1948. 


122 The Relationship of Income Tax, Profits, 


Parliament was following the precedent established in a number of Acts, including - 


During the debate on Clause 14, 
however, a number of members of the 
House argued that rather than laying 
down in Acts of Parliament a list of 
accountancy bodies, membership of 
which should be a condition of appoint- 
ment as auditor, it might be better if 
the profession of accountancy were 
unified or regulated on a national basis. 
Mr. Eric Fletcher, the Labour member 
for East Islington, who is a solicitor, 
said: 

The question involved . . . is this: in 

connection with certain other professions 

like the law, medicine, dentistry and so 
on, it may well have been desirable for 

Parliament to lay down certain rights and 

general principles. It may perhaps one 

day be desirable for Parliament to con- 
sider the whole matter in connection with 

the profession of accountancy. . . . 


Mr. William Shepherd, Conservative 

member for Cheadle, spoke as follows: 
It may well be that it is desirable to have 
a standard of accountancy, and it may 
be that we ought to exclude certain 
people from acting as auditors and 
accountants, but if we want to do it, the 
Bill [the Iron and Steel Bill] is not the 
place. If we reached a general conclusion 
that there should be established by 
statute a standard up to which people 
should measure before being allowed to 
be called “ accountants ” or “‘ auditors,” 
let us have a Bill to provide for that, as 
we have had for many other professions. 
Then we can discuss the matter. 


The member who moved the amend- 
ment to Clause 14 inserting the 
requirement of membership of one of 
the five recognised bodies, Mr. G. P. 
Stevens (a Chartered Accountant, 
representing the Langstone division of 
Portsmouth as a Conservative) himself 
said: 

I look forward to the day when there is 

one body of accountants, just as there is 

one for solicitors, and anything that cah 
be done to help that day along is a good 
thing. 


Compensation for Goods Vehicles— 
What is Net Profit ? 


Under Section 47(3) of the Transport 
Act, 1947, when the acquisition of 
goods vehicles causes the total or 
partial cessation of a business, the 
proprietor of the business is entitled 
to compensation based upon the 
“average net annual profit.” The 
recent decision of the House of Lords in 
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Road Haulage Executive v. Elrick (briefly 
reported in The Times of March 10) has 
shown that this phrase may bring 
greater advantage to businesses owned 
by individuals than to businesses owned 
by companies. In that case the 
proprietor worked in the business 
himself and in his accounts entered 
£700 a year as proprietor’s remunera- 
tion. The Executive contended that, 
just as a company would deduct 
directors’ salaries before reaching their 
net profit, so this sum of £700 must be 
deducted in order to arrive at the 
individual proprietor’s net profit for 
the purposes of the Act. What the Act 
intended to compensate, argued the 
Executive, was profit-earning capacity 
and that must be the same whether the 
proprietor did the work himself or paid 
someone else to doit. Their Lordships, 
however, held that the ordinary 
meaning of “net profit” for an 
individual running a business was the 
total gain from that business; there 
was no division of the gain into 
remuneration and profit. If Parliament 
had intended compensation to be based 
on profit-earning capacity, it could 
have said so. ‘ Net profit ’’ must bear 
its ordinary meaning and the £700 
should not be deducted. 

The fact that the net profit of a 
business has partly been due to the 
personal work of the proprietor may 
still presumably be taken into account 
by the Tribunal in deciding the total 
compensation, for they may fix this at 
anything from twice to five times the 
average net annual profit. 


New Honorary Members of the 
Society 


We have pleasure in announcing that 
the Council of the Society of Incorpor- 
ated Accountants has _ conferred 
Honorary Membership on Mr. George 
O. May and Sir Harold Howitt. 

Mr. George O. May, F.C.A., C.P.A., 
began his professional career in London, 
and qualified in 1897 as a member of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, but soon after- 
wards went to New York, where he is 
now a partner in the American firm 
of Price Waterhouse & Co. He has 
frequently visited this country and 
was here last summer as a delegate of 
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the American Institute to the Sixth 
International Congress on Accounting. 

At the first International Congress, 
held at St. Louis, U.S.A., in 1904, 
Mr. May was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements ; and at the 
third, at New York in 1929, he contri- 
buted a paper entitled External Influ- 
ences Affecting Accounting Practice. 

Mr. May is well known as a writer on 
accounting subjects and as a member 
of the Committee on Accounting Pro- 
cedure of the American Institute. 

Sir Harold Gibson Howitt, G.B.E£., 
'D.S.O., M.C., F.C.A., was President of the 
Sixth International Congress on 
Accounting, held in London last June. 
He is a past President and a member 
of the Council of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales. Sir Harold is a partner in 
Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co. 

When the Fourth International Con- 
gress was held in London in 1933, Sir 
Harold contributed a paper with the 
title Depreciation and Obsolescence : 
Methods of dealing with these matters, 
including Annual Appraisals. 

In addition to his work in and for the 
accountancy profession, Sir Harold has 
served in the course of a very full 
career on a large number of Govern- 
ment committees and on the governing 
bodies of charitable and public institu- 
tions. One of his more recent appoint- 
ments is membership of the tribunal to 
assess compensation to colliery owners 
on nationalisation. 


There are now four Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Society, the others being 
Mr. A. A. Garrett, the former Secre- 
tary of the Society, and Mr. Walter 
Holman, F.s.A.A. 


Tax Frauds 


In our issue of last February (page 40) 
we reported under the heading “‘ Tax 
Conspiracy Charges ”’ a case in whiich 
a director and the unqualified account- 
ant of a limited company trading as 
wool factors and merchants were com- 
mitted to trial on tax charges. At Leeds 
Assizes last month they both pleaded 
guilty to eleven charges of falsely 
understating profits over a period of 
ten years and the director also pleaded 
guilty to the charge of making false 


returns for Excess Profits Tax. Both 


pleaded not guilty to a charge of cop. 
spiracy to defraud the Inland Reveny 
and this charge was not proceeded 
with, 

The accountant, who was without , 
professional qualification, was replaced 
as auditor of the company on the 
coming into force of the Companic 
Act, 1948. The new auditors discovered 
that there had been consistent under. 
valuations of stock and reported them 
to the Inland Revenue. On investiga. 
tion, it was found that there were also 
other irregularities and that tax had 
been under-assessed to the extent of 
some £76,000. 

The prosecution described the irregu. 
larities as “ fraudulently greedy beyond 
belief.”” The director was sentenced to 
a total of two years’ imprisonment and 
the other defendant to a total of 
18 months. 


Professor Bray’s Inaugural 
Lecture 


In his inaugural lecture on An Account- 
ing Progression, delivered as the first 
holder of the recently created Stamp- 
Martin Chair of Accounting tenable 
at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Professor F. Sewell Bray, F.c.A., F.S.A.A, 
judiciously mixed high theory and hard 
practice. Affirming his belief in 
accounting as an academic subject, he 
criticised excessive pre-occupation with 
techniques. At the same time, he 
wished to help forward any proposals 
designed to bring about a closer union 
between the profession and universities 
prepared to find a home for accounting. 
Further, “ professional and academic 
accountants have much to offer each 
other, and the development of a closer 
understanding between them must 
result in capital gains.” He aimed to 
hold a number of seminars at which 
experienced accountants, drawn from 
practice, industry, government and 
teaching, could exchange ideas and give 
research students the benefit of their 
thinking. In his examples of topics for 
these seminars—which included thesin- 
plification of public company account, 
interpretation, expectation and predic- 
tion, in relation to accounts of all kinds; 
and the auditing standards applicable 
to public companies—Professor Bray 
showed that his work would certainly 
not ignore the practical bias with which 
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the average accountant views his subject, 
although it was also clear, from other 
parts of his lecture, that he is deter- 
mined to continue his efforts to raise 
accounting to the status of scholarship 
possessed by the law. 

Accountancy, said Professor Bray, was 
in need of more factual studies. He 
instanced, as a question which had not 
been adequately met by factual in- 
quiry: ‘‘ What is the effect of high 
income taxation on long-term pro- 
ductivity?’ It was also in need of 
excursions into new areas of the 
economic system. For example, it 
would have to pass from the area of 
known and measurable transactions 
into the area of expected transactions, 
and sooner or later it would have to 
face measurement problems relevant to 
unrecorded costs and benefits which 
did not enter into exchange trans- 
actions. And it also demanded fresh 
thinking at the level of fundamentals. 


Professor Bray had some stimulating 
suggestions to make on what he called 
the accounting implications of expecta- 
tion and prediction. In general terms, 
the inputs of an enterprise could be said 
to move proportionately with its out- 
put; if, therefore, its output could be 
fairly estimated, experience should pro- 
vide a reliable estimate of inputs (and 
thus of the profit outcome or “‘ opera- 
ting income.”) He enlarged upon the 
methods and tolerances of estimates of 
inputs, but found that the basic para- 
meter was output. For this reason, he 
criticised what seemed to him an 
excessive concentration by cost accoun- 
tants upon cost control, including stan- 
dard costing, which led to the emphasis 
being placed upon estimated inputs 
rather than estimated output. 


Another section in this thought-pro- 
voking lecture advocated uniformity in 
operating accounts and cost statements. 
“Different presentations founded upon 
different bases of allocation, for like 
firms in the same industry, do not aid 
necessary factual comparisons. It is 
one of the faults of medium to small- 
scale enterprise that independence 
in the classification and formal presen- 
tation of operating aggregates is some- 
times counted a virtue. Accounts 
which are complicated and awkward 
‘o understand are usually the result of 
indifferent accounting knowledge.” 
Uniformity was essential if meaningful 


answers were to be given to such ques- 
tions as “What is the contribution of a 
particular industry to the economy as 
a whole? ” and ‘What are the input- 
output relations with other industries, 
or differently constituted organisations 
in the same industry?” 


Professor Bray also reasserted, at 
some length, his conviction that accoun- 
ing should be by reference to present 
values, not historical or original costs. 
He felt ‘ reasonably confident on the 
theory of the matter whatever we 
choose to do about it in practice.” 


Space has not allowed us to do more 
in this note than to indicate a few of 
the ideas in this important lecture— 
important both because it marks an 
occasion without precedent, the found- 
ing of a Chair by a professional 
accountancy body, and because of the 
quality of Professor Bray’s contribution 
o “the accounting progression.”” The 
full lecture will, we understand, be 
published in the next issue of Accounting 
Research, and we recommend our 
readers to read it in the entirety. 


Appeal Against Receiving Order 
Out of Time 


The Divisional Court in Bankruptcy 
has just heard its first case under the 
Bankruptcy Rules, 1952. In this case, 
In rea Debtor No. 36 of 1952, (1953, 2 
W.L.R 561), the debtor attempted to 
appeal against a _ receiving order 
but the notice of appeal was not 
served upon the Registrar within the 
seven days stipulated by Rule 130. The 
Court has power under Rule 389 to 
extend the time “for good cause 
shown,” but held that the mistake of 
the solicitors in this case was not a 
“good cause”: they therefore dis- 
missed the appeal. 


A Professional Note in our February 
issue (page 40) commented upon the 
new Rules (S.I. 1952, No. 2113). They 
primarily consolidated previous Rules, 
but in our note we set out the most 
important of the amendments incor- 
porated in them. 


The National Insurance Gap 


In a letter to the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer and Minister of National 
Insurance, Mr. Harry Yates, President 


of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, says that the income of the 
National Insurance fund will fall short 
of expenditure by £100 million 
annually by 1957-58 and by £400 
million annually twenty years after that. 
These figures are on the basis of present 
contributions, Exchequer supplemen- 
tary payments and mortality rates. 


The Association urges that the 
finances for the year 1952-53 should be 
reviewed, to see whether the scheme 
can be self-supporting without further 
demands on the general taxpayer. The 
review which under the National 
Insurance Act of 1946 is to be made 
for the year 1953-54 will “‘ not neces- 
sarily have regard to whether the 
country itself can afford further sub- 
stantial burdens.” 


In the period before the review can 
take place there should be no increases 
in National Insurance benefits, con- 
tinues the Association, unless they are 
covered by additional contributions, 
other than contributions from the 
Exchequer. The Association appar- 
ently considers it more equitable that 
employers should bear a share of the 
cost of any increased benefits through 
increased contributions rather than 
through general taxation, even though 
contributions are, in effect, a form of 
direct tax. By implication, the Associa- 
tion seems to be saying that National 
Insurance should be financed more by 
a “tax on pay-rolls,” which the em- 
ployers’ contributions really are, and 
less by general taxation. But that case 
is one which is by no means self- 
evident. 


The letter goes on to urge that the 
State and employers should encourage 
employees to continue at work after 
they have reached retiring age. The 
Association gives as its reason for urging 
this that “any contribution ”’ these 
employees are able to make “ will in- 
crease the national income,” but it 
would seem from the rest of its argu- 
ment that the Association is primarily 
concerned with the direct effect upon 
the finances of the National Insurance 
fund, rather than the national income 
(and any indirect effects, through the 
national income, upon the fund). 
its parthian shot the Association pro- 
poses that the age at which retirement 
benefits become payable should be post- 
poned. 
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The Society’s Annual Meeting 
The Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants will hold its sixty-eighth annual 
general meeting at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall on Tuesday, May 
19, at 2.30 p.m. Mr. C. Percy Barrow- 
cliff, President, will occupy the chair, 
and it is hoped that there will be a good 
attendance of members. 

At approximately 3.30 p.m. the chair 
will be taken by Sir Thomas Keens, 
D.L., F.S.A.A., President of the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund, 
for the annual meeting of subscribers 
and donors to the Fund. 


A Deficient Accounting System— 
and its Aftermath 


We commented in our issue of July, 
1952 (page 223), upon the unfortunate 
profit estimate made by the directors of 
Enfield Cables when it raised money by 
a “rights”? issue to shareholders. 
The issue was made only three weeks 
before the end of the calendar year 
1951—which was also the company’s 
accounting year—and at the same time 
the directors stated that profits for 1951 
would not be less than those for 1950. 
In May, 1952, a statement issued by the 
company said that profits, subject to 
taxation, had in fact fallen from 
£396,796 in 1950 to £71,752 in 1951. 
The chairman, Lord Verulam, followed 
this with an explanation of the decline 
in profits, but no explanation of the 
_ discrepancy between the estimated and 
the actual ,outcome. Thereupon, 
accountants were appointed’ to 
investigate the affairs of the company 
and its subsidiaries. 

After long delays—which though 
adequately explained are nevertheless 
regrettable—the accountants’ report has 
now been published. The _ share- 
holders’ committee which received the 
report comments that it is satisfied that 
the estimate of profits of December, 
1951, was made in good faith, and 
continues : 

Solicitors and Counsel who have had 

access to the material which was 

assembled by the investigating accountants 
and on the basis of which the report was 
prepared, advised us that in their opinion 

(a) the facts disclosed would not give rise 

to any successful prosecution, and (6) we 

were not called upon to take any other 
action in respect thereof. 


The deplorable way in which the 
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affairs of this important company were 
administered is, however, shown up in 
the workmanlike report of the 
investigating accountants—and shown 
up with the greater emphasis by the 
prosaic and_ objective language 
employed. Fundamentally, the 
estimate was so far out because the 
accounting and costing system of 
the company was entirely deficient. 
Says the report: 

In any large scale undertaking it is now 
customary for the board to be presented 
with monthly or periodic accounts which 
give them reliable and up-to-date infor- 
mation regarding current trading and 
for the management to have available 
proper costing records to assist them in 
quoting for business and _ controlling 
production. In the case of this company 
the board received up to the end of last 
year (1951) no such accounts and the 
management had no proper costing 
records. Moreover, the company lacks 
book stock records, and therefore (a) 
it is not possible to ascertain the total 
stocks and work-in-progress other than 
by means of physical stocktaking, which 
is a formidable task, and (6) the normal 
check at balance-sheet dates whereby 
physical stocks are compared with book 
stocks is not available. 

The reason why the company lacked 
the records and accounting control 
normally considered indispensable to a 
modern business was apparently that 
the pace of its development outstripped 
the building up by the older officials 
of young administrative personnel. 
This seems to have been merely part 
of an excessive concentration on the 
production aspects of the business, 
to the serious neglect of the financial 
and accounting. 

The directors’ erroneous _ profit 
estimate was not due to their having 
anticipated a larger turnover than 
was obtained. It was due, in the main, 
firstly, to their over-estimating the rate 
of gross profit that would be achieved 
and, secondly, to their failure to 
estimate increased overheads at ‘the 
parent company’s factory. The 
accountants say that “viewed at 
the present time” there were danger 
signals pointing to a decline in the 
rate of gross profit which might have 
been recognised. Even with the qualify- 
ing phrase in inverted commas there is 
here a serious criticism of the directors. 
As for the estimate of overheads, 
the accountants’ comments are even 


more critical. No statement was eye 
presented to the Board giving th 
anticipated overheads for the year 
They continue: 


Whatever difficulties there may have beep 
in preparing an estimate of the grog 
profit owing to the absence of the necessary 
costing records it would have beep 
possible to prepare with reasonable 
accuracy a statement of the amount of the 
overhead charges. 


Insufficient concern by the chairmay 
and his co-directors for the financial 
side of the company’s affairs and 
deficiencies in its accounting and 
costing system meant that this company 
raised large sums of money from share. 
holders on the strength of a completely 
erroneous appraisal of its earning 
prospects. Here, if one is needed, is an 
object lesson in the necessity of adequate 
and sound accounting. 


Shorter Notes 


Second Scottish Management 
Conference 


Senior managers from all over Scotland 
will again meet at Gleneagles Hotel, Perth- 
shire, from April 10-12 for a weekend 
Conference run by the British Institute of 
Management. The attention of the Con- 
ference will be focussed on the future, the 
main subjects for discussion being : “Fore- 
casting the Market”; ‘‘ New Tools of 
Production” ; and “ Raising the Next 
Generation of Managers.” 


Fellowships to Study Business 
Administration 


The Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, in conjunction with the British 
Institute of Management, again offers to 
two junior executives at present engaged in 
British industry, Fellowships for the two 
years’ Master of Business Administration 
course, starting in September, 1953. The 
Harvard authorities will grant $1,200 
(£430) a year for each student on condition 
that a similar amount is provided by his 
employer. Candidates must be of British 
nationality, of a high level of character and 
intellectual capacity, with several years’ & 
perience and intending to continue making 
their career in British industry. A university 
degree is desirable. Application forms are 
obtainable from the Director, British Inst- 
tute of Management, Management House, 
8, Hill Street, London, W.1, to whom they 
must be returned by April 15. Envelope 
should be marked “ Harvard Fellowships.’ 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


FORMERLY THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


The Annual Subscription to Accountancy is £1 15., which includes postage to 


all paris of the world. The price of a single copy is 2s., postage extra. 
ammunications to be addressed to the Editor, Incorporated Accountants’ 


All 
Hall, 


Temple Place, Victeria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


Purchase Tax Rebates 


WHEN THE RATE OF PURCHASE TAX ON 
an article is reduced, its retail price is 
usually lowered by the same amount, 
for old stocks, on which the higher rate 
of tax has already been paid, have to 
compete with new stocks, which are 
subject to the reduced rate. In its 
report, issued last month, the Govern- 
ment committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Maurice Hutton gave a 
negative recommendation on the salient 
question of whether there should be 
refunds of tax in these circumstances. 
The Government promptly accepted 
the report on this and the other main 
recommendations. 

For what it is worth as a consolation 
to traders, they may note that the 
committee, after examination of the 
pros and cons under many heads, 
reached its ultimate conclusion only 
because it did not consider a practicable 
scheme of rebates could be devised. It 
was not, admittedly, wholeheartedly on 
the side of the retailers on the issue of 
principle. However, it was sufficiently 
on their side to accept the desirability 
of rebates, provided the machinery 
could be set up. (Provided, also, that 
surcharges would be levied on a rise 
in tax—but this is no more than reason- 
able symmetry.) 

It examined, in effect, three suggested 
methods of assessment. The first is the 
stock declaration scheme. This involves 
taking a census of all stocks of the 
articles affected by a tax change at 
the time the change is announced. The 
committee found no means of effect- 
ively checking traders’ statements of 
stocks, and clearly “ could not recom- 
mend as a regular piece of fiscal 
machinery any scheme which involved 
the payment out (on a reduction in 
tax) of large sums of money at the 
expense of the Exchequer on no other 


basis than the statement of the recipi- 
ent, incapable of verification.” It 
considered a suggestion that the stock 
declaration should be supported by a 
certificate from the retailer’s account- 
ant, and rightly rejected the suggestion 
as springing from a misunderstanding 
of the accountant’s functions. 


If the Inland Revenue accept such a 
certificate for their purposes, why should not 
the Customs and Excise do so for purchase 
tax? An accountant is concerned to see that 
the accounts which are to be used as a basis 
for assessments of direct taxation give a 
true and fair view of the profit of the year. 
As part of the work he does to enable him to 
certify the accounts, he will test the sound- 
ness of the principles and methods which 
have been applied in the valuation of the 
stocks, but he will not normally make a 
physical examination of the stocks. ... To 
ask the accountant to certify the correct- 
ness of a claim for the recovery of purchase 
tax on stocks of particular lines of goods 
would be a very different matter. Where 
completely detailed stock records were not 
available, the only check on the accuracy 
of the stock declaration would be by physical 
examination of the stocks: to be effective, 
the check would have to be made at or 
immediately after the time of stocktaking 
and it might well require considerable 
technical knowledge of the nature of the 
stocks. One has only to think of the position 
of the auditor of a chain store with hundreds 
of branches throughout the country to 
realise how impossible it would be to make 
him responsible for certifying the correct- 
ness of a stock declaration which would be 
used for the recovery of purchase tax. 


The second suggested method is the 
stock-turn scheme. This rests on the 
proposition that a trader’s stocks are 
normally equivalent to a given number 
of months’ purchases, from which it 


follows that stocks held on the change’ 


in tax could be indirectly estimated via 
a declaration of purchases during a 


given period before that time. The 
committee found that since there are 
wide variations in the rates of turn- 
over of stocks in different trades, no 
single figure could be laid down for a 
stock-turn period for business in 
general. Nor would a different figure 
for each different trade suffice, since 
there are also wide variations among 
shops of different sizes, within the same 
trade. It seems a pity that at this point 
the committee did not go on to con- 
sider the practicability of a hybrid of 
the stock declaration and stock-turn 
scheme. Each individual trader has his 
own rate of turnover of stocks: could 
this not be established for him individu- 
ally—an accountant’s certificate could 
be provided for this purpose—and the 
stocks of a particular article at any 
given time thus be arrived at via the 
purchases of that article during a 
preceding period? More than five years 
ago we put forward in this journal a 
scheme of this kind, and we still think 
it has merits. 

The remaining suggestion was that 
the rebate-cum-surcharge system should 
be applied only to “ identifiable ” 
goods. These are goods, usually of the 
bulkier and more expensive kind (for 
example, bicycles, refrigerators, radio 
and television sets) which carry a 
serial number relating them uniquely 
to a particular invoice or other record. 
The suggestion that rebates and sur- 
charges should operate only for these 
goods, to the exclusion of others, was 
not rejected by the committee on 
grounds of inequity, for these are the 
very goods on which, because of their 
standardised nature and high price, 
the consumer is more likely to demand 
a price reduction immediately to 
correspond with a tax reduction and 
on which, in consequence, retail losses 
are likely to be more severe. The 
suggestion was rejected on grounds that 
the frontier could not be firmly fixed 
between these “ identifiable” goods 
and the rest, since if it were thought 
worth while many of the rest could be 
given a serial number (numbered tags 
could be sewn on to clothes and so on) : 
there would soon be so many types 
of goods in the “ identifiable” class 
that verification of claims would be- 
come impossible. Yes, but could not 
the types of goods to be regarded as 
* identifiable ” be laid down in a list 
at the beginning of the scheme? 
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An Anomaly in the Companies Act 


By H. C. EDEY 


LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING AND Business FINANCE AT THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


THE VIEW OF THE COHEN COMMITTEE ON Company Law 
Amendment that ‘‘ Share premiums are in essence capital ” 
(Command 6659, paragraph 108) was accepted by Parlia- 
ment and sub-Section (1) of Section 56 of the Companies 
Act, 1948 (incorporating the provisions of sub-Section (1) of 
Section 72 of the Companies Act, 1947) requires that the 
amount of all share premiums, whether arising on an issue 
for cash or otherwise,* shall be carried to a share premium 
account subject, in general, to the same provisions as 
regards reduction as the share capital account. ‘This is 
logical. The initial balance on share premium account 
measures an amount of paid-in capital funds, and there 
seem no reasonable grounds for distinguishing the part of 
such funds received in excess of nominal value (the amount 
of which is arbitrary) from the part which is nominal value. 

(This problem would not, of course, arise in the case of 
no par value shares, on the issue of which the whole sum 
received would be credited to a single capital account.) 

It has apparently escaped notice, however, that parts of 
sub-Section (2) of Section 56 of the 1948 Act are logically 
inconsistent with the (presumed) intention of sub-Section 
(1). Although the amount of the share premiums paid 
in must be credited to a share premium account, sub-Section 
(2) allows this account to be reduced for the following 
purposes : 

(a) In paying up shares to be issued to members as fully paid 

bonus shares ; :; 

(6) In writing off the preliminary expenses of the company ; 

(c) In writing off expenses of issue of shares or debentures, 

including commissions, or discount on the issue of shares or 
debentures. 

(d) In providing for a premium payable on redemption of 

redeemable preference shares or debentures. 

There seems to be, indeed, no inconsistency in permitting 
what is really no more than a change of name from “ share 
premium ” to “ issued share capital,”’ which is what happens 
when bonus shares are issued. It may be agreed, too, that 
ifthe amount spent on preliminary expenses and on expenses 
and commission on issue of shares and debentures is re- 
garded as a permanent reduction in the assets of the 
company, it is reasonable to accept and recognise this 
fact by eliminating an equivalent amount from the state- 
ment of capital funds of the company. (Though, indeed, 
if the share premium account may be written down 
in this respect, logical consistency seems to require that in 


* For the consequences of the words “ or otherwise ” see Hy. Head & 
Co. v. Ropner Holdings Ltd. (1951, 2 All E.R. 994). 
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cases where there is no share premium account it should be 
permissible to write down the nominal issued share capital 
similarly.) 

So far, however, as the share premium account is applied 
in writing off discount on issues of redeemable Preference 
shares or debentures, or premiums on their redemption, 
an equal amount of profits is indirectly released for distribution 
and the share premium account can, indirectly, be “re. 
duced ” in the process of distributing dividends to the 
shareholders. If debentures or Preference shares are 
issued at a discount, or are redeemable at a premium, the 
effect is to reduce the nominal rate of interest or dividend 
on the debentures or shares below what it would otherwise 
have been. The difference between the amount which is 
first subscribed and the amount which the company 
eventually repays is just as much a part of the reward which 
the debenture holder or shareholder receives as the annual 
interest or dividend payment. If, therefore, this difference 
is met, not by a debit to the profit and loss account—thus 
reducing, or appropriating, profits which would have other- 
wise been legally distributable—but to the share premium 
account, the effect is indirectly to apply money subscribed 
by the shareholders in the form of share premiums to pay- 
ment of interest on debentures or dividends on redeemable 
share capital, leaving a correspondingly higher profit 
available for distribution to the ordinary shareholder, 
and to that extent vitiating the effect of Section 56, sub- 
Section (1). 

A numerical illustration may make this clearer. Let us 
assume that preference shares redeemable in ten yeas 
time are issued and that the current yield on such shares is 
5 per cent. If the shares are both issued and repayable 
at par, the total amount of dividends charged to profits 
which would otherwise have been distributable to ordinary 
shareholders during the ten years will be ten times 5 pet 
cent., that is, 50 per cent. If, on the other hand, the shares 
are issued at’par, but are repayable at a premium of 20, 
then (ignoring compound interest and tax for simplicity) 
the annual nominal dividend will probably be only about 
3 per cent. Over the period of ten years the total dividend 
paid, which must be charged against profits (or what would 
otherwise have been profits), will only total ten time 
3 per cent. or 3o per cent., but the shareholders will still 
receive as much as in the case of the issue at par, for the 
difference of 20 per cent. is accounted for by the fact that 
they will, during the life of the shares, gain the difference 
between 100 and 120. This 20 per cent. is equivalent, aga!" 
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be charged to profit and loss account on redemption, 
there is a clear inconsistency. 

It is possible to make a case for allowing share premiums 
to be distributedf Nevertheless, the law as it now stands is 
inconsistent. Perhaps the most interesting lesson to be 
drawn from this not-very-important gap in the legislation 
is that it could only have arisen as the result of the arbitrary 
distinction that is made between par value and premium— 
a distinction that would not arise with no par value shares. 


ignoring compound interest, to an annual amount of 2 per 
cent. If this 20 per cent. is debited, as it may be, to a share 
remium account, the annual balance of distributable 
profits will, therefore, be higher by 2 per cent. than in the 
alternative where the shares were repayable at par, the 
additional amount coming out of the share premium 
account, that is, out of capital funds. It is true that a dis- 
count on issue or a premium on redemption of a debenture 
need not in any case be written off (though it is no doubt 


speak, masked by this greater one. 


“good accounting practice” to do so) and so far as 
debentures are concerned the lesser inconsistency is, so to 
But in the case of 
premiums on redeemable preference shares, which must 


Sources of New Capital 


+ For example, on the grounds that the function of a share premium 
is not to safeguard creditors, but merely to adjust rights as between 
shareholders, just as a sum paid in for goodwill may adjust rights between 
partners. 


The second half of a paper on ‘* Balancing Liquid Resources and Requirements under Present Conditions,” delivered at a Conference for small 
firms held in February by the British Institute of Management in co-operation with other bodies. The first part of this paper was the 
subject of the Editorial in our March issue (page 77). 


Ir Is IMPRACTICABLE TO MAKE A 
distinction between the provision of 
new capital generally and that of new 
capital to be applied exclusively to- 
wards increasing liquid resources rather 
than fixed assets. Even when new money 
is ostensibly made available for a limited 
purpose, it usually, then or later, re- 
leases an equivalent amount disposable 
at will. Except, therefore, when a 
specific reservation is made, I am 
dealing below simply with new money 
asa whole. A distinction which should 
be made, however, is between tempor- 
ary and permanent capital. The 
former may live up to its name in times 
of stress with unpleasant results. 
Temporary capital is capital—usually 
in loan form—which can be withdrawn 
by its provider without notice or at 
short notice. It is normally remuner- 
ated at a fixed rate of interest, though 
a variety of devices can be employed 
to give it a share of surplus profits. It 
may be secured by a mortgage on 
fixed assets, or some of them, or by a 
charge on current assets, or some of 
them, or by almost any combination of 


By W. R. L. WARNOCK, Director, Charterhouse Industrial Development Co., Ltd. 


these. Equally, it may be unsecured, 
ranking alongside normal trade credi- 
tors. But its salient, never-to-be- 
forgotten characteristic in that its con- 
tinuing availability cannot be relied 
upon ; and in the nature of things its 
withdrawal is most likely to be de- 
manded when it is most required in the 
business—that is, when the lender can 
see that all is not well with the 
borrower. 

Permanent capital is capital which, 
once made available, can only be 
withdrawn with what is to all intents 
the concurrence of the company’s 
creditors and the agreement of the 
fellow-providers of the permanent capi- 
tal of the company. It arises in the 
first place from subscription of either 
fixed loans (that is, loans, secured or 
unsecured, which are either not repay- 
able at all in the normal course of 
business, or repayable only at the 
instance of the borrower); or prefer- 
ence shares; or ordinary shares. Loans 
and preference shares are normally 
remunerated by a fixed rate of interest 
or dividend, but here again ingenuity 


Cc 


can devise curious “ rights,” usually 
the subject of future regret. Ordinary 
shareholders, however, own the com- 
pany and as a class can, subject to 
observing the rights of creditors and 
loan and preference shareholders, dis- 
pose as they will of its profits or assets. 
The salient characteristic of permanent 
capital from management’s point of 
view lies of course in the fact that once 
it is subscribed it may be lost, but it 
cannot for practical purposes be with- 
drawn. ' 
There is a third class of capital, falling 
between temporary and permanent, 
which frequently provides the means 
of reconciling the conflicting require- 
ments of a willing provider of tempor- 
ary capital and a would-be recipient of 
permanent—that is, the loan or share 
redeemable over or at the end of a 
fixed period, but not otherwise. Here 
again the rights agreed between the 
two sides are capable of almost un- 
limited variation, the salient character- 
istic being that the sums required to be 
set aside by the company to provide 
for redemption of the principal are 
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fixed in advance and can be taken into 
account in balancing cash resources 
against requirements. In later para- 
graphs this type of capital is described 
as semi-permanent. 

The supply and distribution of the 
country’s available resources of capital 
for industry lies in an enormously com- 
plicated and loose-knit ‘‘ machine,” 
comprising principally the joint-stock 
banks ; the insurance companies and 
similar institutions such as the big 
pension funds ; the merchant bankers 
and acceptance-houses ; the invest- 
ment trusts, issuing-houses, stock- 
brokers and stock-jobbers operating 
principally through the markets pro- 
vided by the Stock Exchanges ; two 
Government-sponsored, bank-financed, 
but independently managed _institu- 
tions (the Finance Corporation for 
Industry, Ltd., and the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Company, Ltd.), 
the Charterhouse Industrial Develop- 
ment Company and a very limited 
number of similar organisations special- 
ising, as does the I.C.F.C., in the direct 
financing of small and medium-sized 
industrial concerns ; and certain indus- 
trial hire-purchase companies. Some 
of the above act as principals in the 
sense that they themselves possess and 
have the right to dispose of the funds 
sought by industry. Others act as 
agents or negotiators bringing together 
payer principal and payee principal on 
mutually acceptable terms—and, in the 
process, pledging by implication their 
good name to the integrity of both 
parties. Some habitually act in con- 
cert, others always act in competition, 
but by and large all are subject to the 
same economic forces and to the rules, 
regulations and pressures brought to 
bear by successive Governments acting 
threugh the banks (which can force 
interest rates and therefore dividend 
yields in either direction, though per- 
haps only within limits), through the 
Capital Issues Committee (which can 
prohibit issues of capital of significant 
size if it adjudges them contrary to the 
national interest as interpreted by the 
Government in power) and through 
the Ministries charged with the alloca- 
tion of scarce materials. This being the 
case, it is not surprising that the whole 
mechanism exhibits machine-like 
characteristics, including from time to 
time the need for renovation. Under- 
neath this vast, loose organisation there 
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stands one essential person—the private 
individual who, by producing more 
wealth than he immediately consumes, 
makes available the capital resources 
which are processed and channelled 
by the principals and agents of the 
capital market. Until comparatively 
recently, such private persons could 
with luck accumulate large personal 
fortunes. Those fortunes were on the 
whole re-invested in industry and 
provided a high proportion of the 
“risk capital” without which indus- 
try must tend either to stagnate or to be 
increasingly concentrated in a few 
gigantic companies—probably _ both. 
But taxation now prevents the creation 
of such personal wealth and will 
very shortly eliminate the remaining 
survivals from past accumulations. 
Instead, surplus personal wealth nowa- 
days finds its way into assurance or 
pension funds which, however admir- 
able in themselves, have fixed obliga- 
tions to meet and must limit carefully 
the amounts which they are prepared 
to invest at risk. This change in the 
immediate major source of new capital 
is of importance to small-to-medium 
companies in need of capital, as for a 
variety of reasons they are not on the 
whole considered to be “ good risks ”” 
by the great investing institutions ; and 
the private individual who used to 
back his judgment of a man by invest- 
ing in his growing business is no longer 
a serious force. One exception to this 
should perhaps be mentioned ; great 
and powerful public companies can 
apparently draw vast sums from a host 
of small investors, particularly by 
offering attractive “‘ rights ’’ terms, but 
this is of no practical importance to the 
smaller companies. 

The sources of new capital can be 
indicated in general terms. Some of 
them also provide the means of dis- 
posing of existing capital whose owners 
wish to exchange it for cash—a type of 
operation which does not by itself 
provide any increased funds for ‘the 
underlying company. Whether a par- 
ticular company will at any particular 
time be able to tap one or more of the 
sources can only be ascertained at the 
time, for it depends on some factors 
only remotely connected with the long- 
term worth in real terms of the com- 
pany. Interest rates and therefore the 
cost of servicing capital vary. The 
institutional investors who are so im- 


portant may for their own reasons hy 
uninterested in the only form of finance 
suitable for a particular company, 


‘Whole industries may be in the doldruns 


so that even the successful members are 
unjustly suspect as potential inves. 
ments. Mere location may be impor. 
ant, for the provincial Stock Exchanges 
will absorb securities in smaller amount; 
and from smaller companies than will 
the London Stock Exchange. 

In general terms, then, and without 
attempting to be exhaustive, here are 
the more usual sources : 


Temporary Capital 


1. Bank Overdrafts are the commonest 
and cheapest form of temporary 
finance. They are, of course, the sub- 
ject of direct negotiation between 
borrowing company and lending bank. 
Nowadays the banks operate under 
Treasury directives as to the types of 
expenditure which they should finance. 
They themselves traditionally seek to 
provide only the fluctuating require- 
ments of working capital arising from 
seasonal or other temporary, self 
liquidating circumstances. 


2. Acceptance Credits are a method 
based on the bill of exchange, whereby 
an acceptance house (often also a 
merchant bank) underpins the market 
credit rating of the borrowing company 
with its own and thus enables a com- 
paratively obscure company to borrow 
in the discount market. The security 
enjoyed by the acceptance house i 
normally by way of a charge on stocks 
and trade debtors, so that the amount 
involved can vary as working capital 
requirements vary. This is temporary 
finance in that the bills of exchange are 
limited to a few months’ life, at the 
expiry of which the facilities may o 
may not be renewed. Negotiation is 
direct and on the whole the method is 
limited to medium and large com- 
panies. 

3. Hire Purchase of new plant and 
vehicles can be arranged through 4 
number of well-known companics. 
The method is identical with that 
familiar to most private individuals. 
The term of the agreement is short, 
say two or three years—limited by 
Treasury directive irrespective of the 
inclinations of the hire-purchase com- 
panies themselves. 
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Permanent and Semi-Permanent 
Capital 


j. Real Property owned by a company 
may often be sold for a capital sum to 
an insurance or property investment 
company subject to a long lease to the 
vendor. The underlying security here 
rests principally in the characteristics 
of the buildings concerned rather than 
in the vendor company. For that 


reason it may provide a source of 


capital for companies too small or 
otherwise unattractive to the capital 
market proper. 

5. Direct Industrial Investment may be 
obtainable from one of the companies 
formed for that specific purpose. The 
.C.F.C. and the Charterhouse group 
to which I belong have been mentioned, 


and there are others, notably some of 


the merchant banks. They differ from, 
for instance, the insurance companies 
in that they must -make their profits 
from the terms and eventual realisa- 
tions of their investments, whereas to 
the institutions investment tends to be 
merely the disposal on self-supporting 
terms of funds the acquisition of which 
has already given rise to profit. To 
the recipient company, the difference 
between the two is in the greater degree 
of risk which this type of investor is 
willing to take combined with the 
greater degree of control which he 
seeks—though “ degree ” is the opera- 
tive word, not control. Once again, 
negotiation takes place direct between 
principal and principal, but both 
normally rely quite largely on their own 
professional advisers and often on the 
reports of independent accountants 
and valuers. 

If there is included at the lower end 
the direct investments sometimes avail- 
able from individuals seeking working 
directorships and at the higher end the 
amounts dealt in by the Finance 
Corporation for Industry, all degrees of 
requirements from hundreds to millions 
sterling are catered for. For present 
practical purposes the field is more 
modest. My own company thinks in 
terms of initial investments of from 
£20,000 to £200,000 and the centre 
third of that range, or somewhat 
below it, is probably the easiest to cope 
with from all points of view. 


6. “ Placings.””—Except in the case of 
companies already big and powerful 
fnough to deal direct with the insur- 


ance and like funds, this involves the 
services of an intermediary who has 
on one side a connection with free 
investable funds and on the other with 
a company seeking capital. As in the 
case of acceptance credits, there is a 
strong element of “ credit-lending ” by 


the intermediary ; though here his 
stake is in terms of reputation rather 
than in immediate hard cash. The 
available funds may derive wholly 
from one insurance company, invest- 
ment trust, finance house or merchant 
banker or from a number of them. 
They may derive from private persons 
who are clients of, for instance, the 
finance houses, merchant bankers or 
stock-brokers with which the inter- 
mediary is in first or second-hand 
touch. They may derive, through the 
normal _ broker-jobber—broker-client 
chain of the Stock Exchange, from the 
general investing public. The differ- 
ences are, to thecash-hungry company, 
of degree rather than kind and in the 
costs of the operation. In broad terms, 
the law provides that the remoter the 
provider of capital be from the recipi- 
ent, the greater shall be the legal 


safeguards against the provision of 


misleading or inadequate information, 
whether by inadvertence or design. 
The safeguards are expensive, probably 
rightly so. 

The intermediaries are the issuing- 


houses, the finance-houses (which are 


not necessarily houses of issue) and 
certain stock-broking firms who do 
placing and issuing business. They are 
normally in direct touch with the big 
investing institutions and, of course, 
with each other, and they are usually 
brought into touch with capital-seeking 
companies through the latter’s own 
professional advisers suchas accountants 
and solicitors. 

The amounts and types of loans and 
shares which can be dealt with by plac- 
ing methods vary with market conditions 
and that more nebulous entity, market 
sentiment. To give no more than an 
indication, at this moment, it would be 
difficult to dispose in London of less 
than £100,000 worth out of a total 
capital “ worth” of £300,000, what- 
ever the terms offered. 

7. Public Issues of capital do not 
differ in kind from placings. They may, 
however, have advantages to the com- 
pany making them, in, for instance, 
that a public issue successfully accom- 


c* 


plished can smooth the way for another, 
and so on. There are circumstances 
in which they may be possible when a 
placing is not. They are carried out 
through an issuing-house or stock- 
broker intermediary who underwrites 
the success of the issue—who undertakes, 
that is, to subscribe at the issue price 
for any of the loan or shares not applied 
for by the public. The underwriter 
will usually spread his risk by sub- 
underwriting a part of it with his 
colleagues in the financial world. 

It is even more difficult to define in 
general terms suitable subject com- 
panies for public issues, except that I 
am on home ground in so far as most 
such involve the London Stock Ex- 
change, perhaps as well as a provincial 
Exchange. It is probably the case, 
however, that current profits of the 
order of £150,000 per annum or over 
are a pre-requisite and even then only 
if backed by a record of past profits not 
absurdly out of line with current ones. 
This in turn probably implies a com- 
pany of an overall worth of upwards of 
£400,000. 

Before leaving this side of the prob- 
lem of balancing requirements and 
resources, one point is worth making. 
Whatever the form in which the new 
money sought is to be expressed—loans, 
leases, hire-purchase, revolving credits, 
or shares—the provider of it looks for 
his main security to the successful 
conduct of the underlying business. No 
lender on the ostensible strength of 
the most gold-backed, copper-bottomed 
mortgage debenture will in practice 
sign his cheque if he seriously believes 
that he will have to enforce his security. 
All experienced professional investors 
and intermediaries have long since 
discovered that “ successful conduct ” 
depends principally on the integrity and 
ability of a company’s managers and 
proprietors. The moral for the seeker 
of capital is—disclose the circumstances 
of the company in full, whether they be 
favourable or adverse ; assess and 
explain the risks of the project as well 
as the prizes to be gained ; give the 
man on the other side of the table 
credit for being able to understand 
your problem, both technical and 
financial. For his desire is not to avoid 
the hazards of industry, but to assess 
them prior to investing. If he were not 
willing to take a risk, he would not be 
in the business at all. 
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Bids and Dividends 


[ConTRIBUTED] 


MANY PROFESSIONAL MEN ~~ ARE 
perturbed by the share bids that have 
been made in recent months. Last year 
William Whiteley Ordinary shareholders 
were offered 32s. 6d. per share and the 
Board favoured acceptance. Over 80 
per cent. of shareholders therefore took 
what, on the basis of earnings, was an 
attractive figure, only to find the price 
of the shares rocket to 70s. within a 
short space of time. One shareholder 
asked the Board about property 
values, and was told that : 

If it is thought that an increased value 
could be obtained by a change of user, I 
must point out that such a change might 
involve considerable expenditure of cap- 
ital. . . . Neither I nor my colleagues 
could recommend an arrangement that 
would entail a property speculation 
which might or might not result in a 
higher price being obtained for the 
Ordinary stock. 

Equally spectacular was the capital 
appreciation in front of the bids for 
Jj Sears (True-Form Boot), and Binns and 
Company, the North-West drapery firm. 
In both instances the Boards took 
vigorous steps to reduce the consider- 
able attractions of the bid prices by 
startling increases in the Ordinary 
dividend and a _ proposed reserves 
capitalisation, but to no purpose. The 
majority of shareholders were content 


to accept a price for their shares far . 


better than they could till then have 
dreamed of receiving, and to put their 
money elsewhere. 

They were advised to accept by most 
commentators in the financial press 
because there was no guarantee (a) that 
the enhanced dividend rate would be 
maintained once the bidders had been 
rebuffed, or, alternatively (6) that the 
Board would carry out the policy that 
had inspired the bidders. This policy 
has been enunciated by Mr. L. P. 
Jackson, chairman of Hide and Co., the 
drapery concern which has purchased 
three big businesses during the past 
year or so. (We comment in “ Points 
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from Published Accounts,” page 125, 
on the report of the company, giving 
the pre-merger and post-merger posi- 
tion.) At the meeting early in March 
Mr. Jackson epitomised the Board’s 
approach as follows: 


If we can convert a fixed property on the 
basis of 5-54 per cent., and turn it into a 
return of 15-20 per cent., then it is good 
business. 


There are, of course, pros as well as 
cons in financing a deal by selling or 
mortgaging the freehold. The essence 
of the attitude of the bidders is this : 
a trading company exists to trade and 
not to “ speculate” in property. It is 
not its proper function to have vast 
sums locked up in freehold land and 
buildings. The money could be better 
employed in trading assets. To the 
criticism that selling the freehold and 
obtaining a long lease means saddling 
the business with a rent charge, or a 
debit for mortgage interest if the free- 
hold is mortgaged, we have Mr. 
Jackson’s retort. And it is probably 
contended that there are nowadays posi- 
tive advantages in having a fixed, long- 
term lease or mortgage. The bidders 
for an undertaking also feel confident, 
no doubt, that they can bring much 
greater dynamism to bear than the 
existing owners. 


Yet the many deals that have made 
gambling counters of the shares of 
several staid undertakings are not 
universally popular. True, they bring 
business to the Stock Exchanges, head- 
lines for the popular press, frequently a 
wonderful tax free capital profit for 
long-term shareholders and presum- 
ably considerable financial benefit for 
the bidders. But many people in the 
City, and not entirely the older genera- 
tion, thoroughly dislike what has been 
tunefully called the unlocking of asset 
values. They are not wholly resigned 
to the fallacies of Stock Exchange 
share prices. Shares are bought for 


income and security of income, and jf 
every company distributed its profit 
up to the hilt then the Stock Exchang 
would become nothing but a casino, 
Security of income is recognised by 
share dividend yields and earnings 
yields, and the assets backing is a 
secondary, though important, con. 
sideration. If a company is prepared 
to obtain finance by selling its bricks 
and mortar then the trading risk js 
enhanced. (But so, admittedly, is the 
trading potential.) 


The Victorian concept of having 
regard to the long-term and shor- 
term hazards, as well as the opportuni- 
ties, persists, and that may prove to be 
a blessing in the long run. Directors die 
or pass away, but companies go on and 
on. In some instances there is more 
than a suggestion that they exist princi- 
pally for the benefit of the directors and 
the employees, with the shareholders 
regarded as an infernal nuisance, and 
if ultra-conservatism inspires bids then 
the Boards of this type of company 
cannot expect sympathy. After all, 
directors may be compelled to move 
with the times and reward Ordinary 
shareholders more generously than 
they have done. 


There is no point in doing this if the 
continuity of the business stands to be 
imperilled should the lean times come 
again. Concrete examples could be 
given of companies which are successful 
in providing profits and security of 
employment, because they have reso- 
lutely ploughed back a large part of 
earnings, and have aimed at continuity 
and long-term expansion. Theoretical 
calculations could be made to show the 
position of a company (a) before a bid 
and after its balance sheet transforma- 
tion ; (b) assuming a return of the 
inflationary boom of 1946-47 and (¢) 
assuming a slump like that of the early 
1930s, when so many august companies 
were slashing their Ordinary dividends 
and were on the road to capital recon- 
structions. Investors should see both 
sides of the coin, and accountants 
might co-operate by showing the choice 
that is open to both company Boards 
and shareholders. Though the offer of, 
sometimes, several times the market 
price is difficult to refuse, it is feasible 
that the interests of the investment 
community as a whole would not be 
enhanced if every company with 4 
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SECOND IMPRESSION now on sale! 
THE 


EXCESS 
PROFITS 
LEVY 


By ROY BORNEMAN, Q.C., and 
PERCY F. HUGHES, A.S.A.A., F.C.I.S. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK 


% PRESS COMMENTS * 


“Here, the examples are complementary — the same 
figures can be followed through the standard profits of 
transferor and transferee companies—and bring out some 
logic which, on early reading of the Act, seemed quite 
lacking in these provisions. . . . It was a happy enterprise 
of lawyer, accountant and publisher which produced this 
valuable result.’’—Accountancy. 


“While the authors of this work have not neglected the 
dictates of caution, they have not, however, allowed them- 
selves to be overawed by the admittedly fearsome provisions 
relating to E.P.L. In this work of 344 pages, they have given 
to practitioners and businessmen alike a first-class survey of 
this new tax. Further, they have shown their confidence by 
illustrating the subject with nearly 150 examples. This must 
be the most notable feature of the book, because it is axio- 
matic that one example is worth pages of the most learned 
information.’’—The Director. 


Price 21s 6d post free 


ORDER FORM 


To Taxation Publishing Company Limited 


98 Park Street, London, WI x Mayfair 7888 
TOE ncceeess seein copies of ‘THE EXCESS PROFITS 
LEVY’ at 21s 6d each, post free 

Name and Address.............cssesessssoees paniaideuevesntaben 
(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 

Remittance £ : gs d enclosed. Date............ 
Accy 1/53. 


DO UNSEEN HANDS OF 
FEAR KEEP YOU DUMB 


When You Ought to SPEAK? 


How often have you wanted to speak, by 
held back, silent because you felt unequal 
to the other people present? How man 
times have you missed opportunities oy 
avoided the chance to speak in public— 
before your associates, your club or 
lodge, because of your fear of stage. 
fright? Are you afraid of your own voice 
—instead of being able to use it as one of the 
greatest professional and social assets in 
your possession? And yet you might be 
See surprised to know that many of the most 
PS brilliant speakers we have today felt 
exactly this way—before they learned 
how to develop their “‘ hidden talents” 
of effective speech — talents which 
authorities say seven men out of ten 
y possess. 

And the chances are that you, too, 
have in you the power of effective 
speech—which, if unloosed, would be 
almost priceless to you in a professiona 
and social way. 


Speech is the Key to 


Success 


The men who are forging ahead in busi- 
ness today are those not afraid of their 
own voice—but those who break the 
shackles of unseen hands—stage-fright, 
timidity, self-consciousness, and embar- 
rassment. Everywhere, in all walks of 
life, you find the forceful speakers among 
the leaders, among the men who direct 
and control. 


A New and Easy Method 


An inspiring book, entitled How to Work Wonders With Words, explains how 
to acquire quickly the ability to address business conferences, dinner, 
lodges, clubs, etc. ; how to become an interesting conversationalist ; how 
to develop poise, personality and how to banish timidity, self-conscious- 
ness, stage-fright and lack of confidence. One hundred thousand 
men and women in all walks of life—including professional men, 
business executives, salesmen, clerks—have found in this remarkable 
book a key that has opened a veritable floodgate of natural speaking 
ability. It reveals to them an easy way to advancement in position and 
salary, personal power, prestige 
real success. Thousands have accom 
plished such unusual things through 
this simple, aie yet effective mate 
You, too, can develop this power 
SHOW VOU speech—easily, quickly, surely. Send 
How to address meetings. for the book at once. Don’t let unseet 
How to speak before your | hands hold you back any longer. Your 
lodge or club. copy is waiting for you. No obligation. 
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sock Exchange capitalisation below 
is break-up value were to be the 
subject of a bid. 


have entailed laying out £44 million) 


may well have started a revolution of 
thought in many Boardrooms. But the 
evidence by and large is that directors 


ists and ostriches alike should be con- 


Could 
not the Institute of Directors seize the 
opportunity to work out the principles 


fronted with a sound doctrine. 


Mr. Charles Clore, who made the bid are saying: “This couldn’t happen governing dividend policy in the 
for J. Sears, and Mr. Hugh Fraser who _ to us.” contemporary economy and_ to 
made the bid for Binns (both could Whatisnow neededisthat revolution- educate its members. in __ those 


principles ? 


TAXATION 


Taxation of Overseas Income 


HAVING RECEIVED UPWARDS OF 300 MEMORANDA FROM 
individuals and representative bodies, and series of 
memoranda from the Board of Inland Revenue, and having 
held 17 public meetings at which oral evidence was heard, 
the Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits and 
Income cannot be expected to issue a full report yet awhile. 
They have, however, issued their first report on matters on 
which it appears practicable for them to put forward a 
definite view at this stage of their deliberations; recom- 
mending reforms which, as they judge, would not result in 
aly serious cost to the Exchequer. 

The recommendations are: 

(i) The immediate removal of the restriction on 
unilateral relief for double taxation. (At present the 
maximum rate of relief is 50 per cent. of the tax- 
payer’s United Kingdom effective rate, or 75 per 
cent. if the other territory involved is in the 
Commonwealth. ) 

i) The exclusion from assessment of such part of 
overseas profits as is shown to be unremittable under 

local currency regulations, assessment to follow when 

remittance becomes possible. Proper safeguards 

would be required to prevent abuse. ~* 

Creation of power to make agreements with other 

countries, providing for the grant of credit by the 

United Kingdom against United Kingdom tax on 

overseas profits for such an amount of overseas tax 

as the other country certifies to have been spared to 

the taxpayer by virtue of specified tax concessions 

under the laws of that country. This is to meet such 

reliefs as ‘‘ pioneer industries concessions ”’ to attract 

new industries, e.g. tax freedom in early years, 

accelerated capital allowances, etc. A sequel would 

be less double taxation relief! 

The report should be read. Here it is only possible to 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION’S FIRST REPORT 


pick out some highlights which have led to the 
recommendations. 


Residence of Corporations 

It is pointed out that: 

(1) A corporation can be registered in the United 
Kingdom and carry out the administrative duties 
that result from that registration, e.g. filing balance 
sheets, etc., without being resident. 

(2) A foreign corporation whose board of directors meet 
in the United Kingdom and exercise central control 
at such meetings would be resident in the United 
Kingdom even if all trading operations were abroad. 

(3) A subsidiary of a corporation resident in the United 
Kingdom is not itself so resident if its Board of 
directors make their own decisions at meetings 
overseas as to management and control. 

(4) If control of major matters is divided between local 
Boards, or the Board meetings are held alternatively 
in different countries, the existing rule may require 
supplementing by a new principle or statutory 
provision. 

The same facts which establish that a corporation is 
resident in the United Kingdom serve also to establish that 
its profits are those of a trade carried.on in the United 
Kingdom, i.e. Case I applies instead of Case VI. 


Basis of Assessment of Overseas Income 
In the past 40 years, the remittance basis has been 
progressively withdrawn from the main categories of 
overseas income. 

Criticisms have been received by the Commission 
levelled at the present basis of assessing overseas profits. 
The Commission ‘with the aid of the Board of Inland 
Revenue have made some survey of the taxation laws of 
other countries, which has satisfied them that the present 
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United Kingdom system has almost no counterpart 
elsewhere. In general, other countries (except Western 
Germany) give preferential treatment to profits earned 
abroad. A corporation resident in the United Kingdom 
but trading overseas therefore is subjected to a different 
basis on overseas profits from that affecting competitors. 

The country in which the profits arise is entitled to a prior 
right to tax those profits, a feature recognised in double 
taxation agreements and the unilateral relief provisions, the 
effect of which is that the yield to the United Kingdom 
Exchequer is determined by the rate of tax ruling in the 
country where the profits are made. The higher the 
foreign rate, the less there is for the United Kingdom. 

There is the anomaly, too, that the profits of an overseas 
branch are liable in full in the United Kingdom; the 
profits of a subsidiary managed and controlled abroad only 
become liable in the United Kingdom when remitted as 
dividends. 

The blocking of remittances by exchange restrictions or 
compulsory retention of reserves (e.g. banks and insurance 
companies) is an aspect of the problem; another is the 
embarrassment of the United Kingdom system frustrating 
preferential low rates given by other Governments (particu- 
larly colonial ones) to attract capital for development. 
(This is emphasised by the recently announced determina- 
tion of the United Kingdom Government to increase 
the flow of capital for development throughout the 
Commonwealth. ) 


Remittance Basis 


The Commission cannot see that the remittance basis can 
be satisfactorily applied to corporations; it is a mistake 
to compare with the basis applied to individuals. An 
individual’s income (from sources other than trade) can be 
regarded as representing an identifiable piece of property 


Taxation Notes 


(rent from an estate, dividend from an investment, salary 
from an office). The conception of ascertaining how much 
has reached the United Kingdom in cash or kind is ap 
intelligible one. 

In the case of a trader, there is no natural relation between 
the moneys remitted to the United Kingdom and the profit 
balance of that or any other year. Moreover, goods and 
money will go to and fro for the purposes of the business—~ 
none necessarily a remittance of profits. 

Great practical objections to the remittance basis include 
the complicated accounts that would be necessary; the 
difficulty of distinguishing remittances; the means of 
avoidance (e.g. borrowing from a bank in the United 
Kingdom and remitting the debt abroad for settlement), 

Lesser adjustments to meet particular difficulties are a 
different matter. While India and Pakistan are the only 
major Commonwealth countries without double taxation 
agreements, there are many countries outside the Common- 
wealth without such agreements. The argument that the 
United Kingdom ought to retain something to sacrifice for 
bargaining for other agreements should not outweigh 
the unfairness to the trader in “ unilateral ”’ countries who 
is denied full relief. 

In the case of blocked currencies, the Board of Inland 
Revenue have made administrative concessions to hold 
over collection of tax, made statutory in 1950. If the trader 
has sterling available, however, he has to pay the tax. 
Otherwise, the debt remains. Reference has been made in 
the House of Commons recently to the Board’s exercise of 
their powers in the case of companies with businesses in 
Argentina and Brazil. 

The Commission are of the opinion that there should not 
be a sterling debt in respect of income not capable of being 
realised in sterling. The Board should not be the arbiters of 
such a debatable question. 


or concern in the nature of trade. An 
appreciation of property cannot be 
taxed under Case VI. In ones y. 


Flood Fund 
Mr. Glenvil Hall (Labour, Colne 
Valley) asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on February 10 whether 


donations made by taxpayers under 
Schedule D to the fund now being 


to contribute, it should do so directly, 
not by the roundabout method of said in the Court of Appeal: “It 
allowing taxpayers relief. 


Case I or Case IV ? 
The decision in Pearn v. Miller (11 T.C. 


Leeming (15 T.C. 355), which went to 
the House of Lords, Lawrence, L.J, 


seems to me that in the case of an 
isolated transaction of purchase and 
re-sale of property there is no really 
middle course open. It is either a 


raised to help sufferers from the recent 
East Coast floods would be allowed 
for income tax purposes. Mr. Butler 
replied: “I am afraid I cannot see 
my way to authorise any exception in 
the case of this fund from the general 
rule that donations to relief funds are 
not admissible as a deduction in 
computing profits for income tax 
purposes.” 

The principle is right; if the State is 
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610) was far-reaching and important, 
and must be borne in mind when 
considering isolated transactions. In 
the course of his judgment, Rowlatt, J., 
said that it is wholly illusive to say that 
there is a choice between Case I and 
Case VI where the source is the 
difference between the purchase and 
sale price of goods; such a difference 
can only be taxed if what the person 
involved did was a trade or adventure 


adventure in the nature of trade, or else 
it is simply a case of sale and re-sale 
of property.” This statement was 
approved in the House of Lords. 

Since, therefore, an adventure in the 
nature of trade can only be assessed 
under Case I, the decision of the 
General or Special Commissioners is 
vital importance. 

Too much emphasis is sometime 
placed on non-recurrence in such 
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events. While it is a factor to be taken 
into account, it is only one factor, not a 
conclusive one. 

In Case VI, the capacity of repetition 
is more important perhaps than actual 
repetition, because the subject matter 
i) “annual profits or gains,” apart 
from the many subject-matters expressly 
put in Case VI by Statute such as 
excess rents, certain balancing charges, 
etc. 

A “casual” profit (other than one 
assessable under Case I under the 
Pearn v. Miller principle), if of a revenue 
nature as distinct from capital, can be 
assessed under Case VI. 


Postwar Credits 


Common justice demands an amend- 
ment of the rule for claiming repayment 
of postwar credits of income tax. At 
present, a man can demand repayment 
on attaining the age of 65 and a woman 
on attaining the age of 60. But if the 
person entitled dies, the right of 
repayment depends, not on the age of 
the deceased, but on the age of the 
individual entitled to them under the 
will or intestacy. That is so, even if the 
deceased was old enough to reclaim 
but failed to give notice. 

Equity demands that the death of the 
person entitled should not defer repay- 
ment further. Few taxpayers can have 
thought that the repayment would be 
so long delayed in any event! If the 
credits are given to a charity, it seems 
that, failing new legislation, they never 
can be claimed. 


Annuities Free of Tax under Wills 


THE RESULT OF THE DECISION IN C.J.R. v. 
Duncanson (1949, 31 T.C. 257) is that 
the gross equivalent (taking tax at the 
standard rate) of the refund to the 
trustees under the rule in Re Pettit, le 
Feore v. Pettit (1952, 2 Ch. 765) is 
deducted in computing the total income 
of the annuitant for sur-tax. 

The calculation of the gross amount 
of the annuity therefore proceeds as 
follows : 


(1) Gross the annuity at the standard 
rate for the year of assessment. 

(2) Add the sur-tax paid by the trustees 
in respect of the annuity in (not for) 
the year of assessment, grossed at 
the standard rate. 

(3) Deduct the grossed refund referred 
to above—this is usually the previous 
year’s refund received in the year. 


Illustration : 

An annuitant under the will of D, 
deceased, who died on April 6, 1950, was 
entitled to £520 a year free of tax. For 
1950-51, the sur-tax payable on his income 
was as follows: 


£ «ad 
Gross annuity 945 9 O 
Other income 2,836 7 oO 
£3,781 
Sur-tax payable by 
trustees 945 
— x £249 3 6= £62 5 10 
3,781 
Refund of income tax : 
£110 at gs. 49 10 O 
£50 at 6s. 6d. 16 5 oO 
£200 at 4s. 40 0 O 
945 
— ¥ £105 15 o= £26 8 g 
3,781 
1951-52 
Gross annuity £990 9 6 


Gross sur-tax borne 
by estate re 1950- 
51 paidin1g51-52 118 13 0 


£1,109 2 6 
Deduct gross amount 
of refund for 
1950-51, received 
1951-52 Me 50 7 2 
Income from annu- 
ity oF 1,058 15 4 
Other income 2,646 18 4 
Total income for 
sur-tax -» £3,705 


Sur-tax payable by 


trustees : 1,059 
x £235 17 6=£67 8 o 
32795 
Income tax refund : 
£110 at gs. 6d. 52 5 O 
£50 at 6s. 6d. 165 0 
£200 at 4s. 40 0 O 
1,059 
x £108 10 o = £31 
3.795 — 


1952-53 (Note easier method of calculation 
adopted than above but with same effect) 


Net annuity 520 0 O 
Sur-tax, 1951-52 67 8 o 
587 8 o 
Less refund re 1951-52 31 0 O 
£556 8 o 
Gross equivalent £1,059 16 o 
Other income 2,741 
Income for sur-tax £3,800 
(Rates not yet available) 
Income Tax Refund 
£120 at gs. 6d £57 0 © 
£100 at 6s. 32 10 O 
£150 at 4s 30 0 Oo 
£150 at 2s 15 0 Oo 
1,059 3 
x £134 10 0=£37 9 10 
3,800 


Trust Income 

Because Section 23 of the Trustee Act ’ 
1925, empowers a trustee to employ an 
agent, and to be allowed all charges and 
expenses incurred as a result, the 
Revenue take the view that any such 
charges and expenses must be deducted 
from the net trust income to arrive at 
the beneficiaries’ shares. 


Illustration : 

By the will of X, deceased, the estate 
income is divided equally between Y and Z, 
subject to the payment of an annuity of 
£104 free of tax to R. The trustees employ 
an accountant to keep the trust books, etc. 
The income of the year 1952-53 is as follows: 


Net dividends and 


interest .. ea £252 0 0 
Less annuity oo £104 0 0 
Accountant's fees 10 10 0 

o_O 114 10 0 

Divisible equally £137 10 Oo 

The income of the beneficiaries is : 

Gross dividends, etc. £480 0 Oo 
Less annuity (gross) £198 1 11 
Fees (gross) 20 0 Oo 

218 4111 

Divisible equally £261 18 1 


(This is the gross of £137 10s., but would not 
always be the gross of the net income of the 
trust, e.g. where rents are involved). 


Memoranda of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants to the Royal 
Commission 
The Commission criticised the oral 
evidence given by the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales on the taxation of foreign earn- 
ings, particularly on the grounds of 
the cost to the Exchequer of its 
proposals and the possibilities of avoid- 
ance. The Institute in a first supple- 
mentary memorandum points out that 
opportunities of avoidance also apply 
to income already on a remittance 
basis; and that the rules regarding 
residence of corporations are artificial. 
Section 468—testricting transfers of the 
residence of corporations—should be 
repealed; it restricts the establishment 
of overseas enterprises controlled from 
the United Kingdom, with resulting 

loss of exports and markets. 

The Institute makes suggestions to 
prevent avoidance, involving narrowing 
the definition of remittances to exclude: 

(a) current trading transactions ; 

(6) amounts received in the United 

Kingdom for capital equipment or re- 
tained for future capital expenditure ; 
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(c) loans, capital profits, reimbursements 
of sums remitted from the United 
Kingdom to meet losses, etc.; 

(d) past profits made before the intro- 
duction of a remittance basis. 


It would be necessary to provide for 
the maintenance of records to identify 
the source of moneys, etc., coming to 
the United Kingdom; overseas losses 
would not be available for relief from 
United Kingdom taxation; and safe- 
guards for the Revenue would be 
required to prevent undue accumula- 
tions of profits and devices to avoid. 


A second memorandum deals with the 
Finance Act, 1952, and is too long for 
. detailed examination here. Welcoming 

the removal of the time limit on carry- 
ing forward losses, the Institute points 
out that the similar provision regarding 
management expenses of investment 
and like companies fails to give relief 
where the average investment company 
has unrelieved management expenses. 

The criticism of the E.P.L. is 
summarised in the submission that it is 
a hindrance to efficiency and expanding 
production; it creates a _ heavy 
administrative burden calling for the 
services of many skilled persons; it 
results in many anomalies and 
inequities. 

A general review of profits tax is 
followed by notes of defects in the 
structure, etc. The non-distribution 
relief of a particular period is absorbed 
to a material extent by taxation and 
therefore can never, to that extent, be 
distributed. Yet it may be the cause of 
a distribution charge on distributions 
out of reserves which existed on 
January 1, 1947, or out of capital profits. 
Losses can also cause profits outside the 
scope of profits tax to be subjected to a 
distribution charge. The abolition of 
the tax is suggested; in the meantime 
the above anomalies should be cured. 

Detailed submissions are made 
suggesting, inter alia: 

(1) The abolition of the limitation 
on directors’ remuneration, or an 
increase in the maximum holding 
of whole time service directors, 
and other amendments ; 

(2) All bona fide payments of interest, etc. 
at a commercial rate to be allowed, 
any amount disallowed being re- 
garded as remuneration. The differ- 
ence in treatment between profits 
tax and E.P.L. is unjustified ; 

(3) Distribution should be regarded as 
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made first out of franked investment 
income ; 
(4) Any income apportioned for sur-tax 
should be exempt from profits tax. 
Examples are given showing the effect 
in figures of non-distribution relief and 
distribution charges. 


The Royal Commission—Further 
Evidence by the Association 


The Association of Certified and Cor- 
porate Accountants, in a supplement- 
ary submission to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Taxation, recommends a flat 
rate of personal relief for each indi- 
vidual, any unexhausted allowance due 
to one spouse to be available to the 
other ; that the aggregation of incomes 
of husband and wife should cease ; 
that a married couple should make a 
joint return signed by each, or separate 
returns, but inall cases to the husband’s 
tax district ; that Schedule A assess- 
ments be abolished except for owner- 
occupied premises used solely or partly 
for residential purposes, Schedule D 
being applied to other properties. The 
Association regards the taxation of 
annuities as requiring early alteration 
to remove the present inequity. 


Income Taxes in the Commonwealth 
The first annual supplement to 
Income Taxes in the Commonwealth has 


appeared (Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, price 6s. 6d. net), summarising 
the information received since the main 
volume went to press. It provide 
information about rates of tax, relief, 
changes in the law, etc., with a supple. 
ment to the index. This is a most usefyl 
addition to the library of any 
accountant who is in contact with 
income from any other territory in the 
Commonwealth. 


Beneficiaries under a Will or Intestacy 


In the illustration in “The Student's 
Tax Columns ” on page 94 of our March 
issue, there is an inconsistency in that the 
gross income for 1949-50 was £1,500 
gross (£825 net) as shown in the first line 
of the tables, whereas in the final calcula- 
tion the £800 attributed to Z’s half share 
is based on a gross income of £1,600. 
Correction of the £800 to £750 would 
reduce the total to £2,200 and as this is 
less than £2,210 no proportionate adjust- 
ment is required. 

The illustration serves the purpose of 
showing how the proportionate calculation 
is made when the second total exceeds the 
first. 


In Professional Notes this month (page 108) 
we deal with the subject of Tax Frauds. 


Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, 0.8.£., B.LITT. 


INCOME TAX 

Schedule E—Commissioner in London for East 
Africa High Commission—Functions chiefly car- 
ried out in United Kingdom—Whether the 
holder of an office in the United Kingdom— 
Income Tax Act, 1918, Schedule E—The East 
Africa (High Commission) Order in Council, 
1947 (No. 2863). 

Thomas v. Norton (Ch. November 
27, 1952, T.R. 455) was a case where the 
respondent held the office of East African 
Commissioner in London. Up to 1945, 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika were 
governed from the Colonial Office by three 
governors whose meetings were called the 
East African Governors’ Conference. The 
conference maintained a Trade and Inform- 
ation Office in London, directly controlled 
by the Colonial Office although financed 
by the Conference. Respondent had sug- 
gested that something more was wanted 
when the war finished and the governors 


had set up a new office of “‘ Commissioner ” 
in London, Mr. Norton being the first 
occupant. Although he was expected to 
travel to some extent between London and 
East Africa, his functions were carried out 
chiefly in London. He was resident here 
and his salary from 1945 to August 1947 
was paid in London by the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies. In the latter month he made 
arrangements whereby his salary was to be 
paid in Nairobi, although this taxation 
precaution was regarded as having no 
bearing on the issue. At the end of 1947, 
by The East Africa (High Commission) 
Order in Council, 1947 (No. 2863) the East 
Africa High Commission was created as 4 
corporate body consisting of the three 
governors, with perpetual succession, 4 
common seal and all the powers of a body 
incorporated by Charter. Its headquarters 
under the Order had to be “situate 
Nairobi and Kenya” and amongst the 
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administrative services it had to take over 
was that of the East African Office in 
London. 

Mr. Norton’s office was, in consequence 
of the Order, transferred to the control of 
the High Commission but, apart from 
increases in remuneration and entertain- 
ment allowance, his services were much the 
game as before and his remuneration con- 
tinued to be paid in Nairobi. Assessments 
had been made under Schedule E, first, for 
the period up to the end of 1947-8, secondly, 
for the year 1948-9 and, thirdly, for the 
year 1949-50 and, on appeal before the 
Special Commissioners, whilst the 1947-8 
assessment had been confirmed those for 
the two later years had been discharged. 
From the judgment of Harman, J., it 
would seem that the Special Commis- 
soners had been guided by Bennet v. 
Marshall (1938, 16 A.T.C. 377; 22 T.C. 
73). That case, he said, was under Schedule 
D and so inapplicable. The Court was not 
troubled with the 1947-8 matter, the 
respondent withdrawing his appeal; but 
as to the other two years, Harman, J., 
upheld the decision of the Special Commis- 
sioners by reference to the decision in 
Macmillan v. Guest (1942, 21 A.T.C. 177; 
24 T.C. 190), where it had been held that 
a director of an English company resident 
in America who, to use the Judge’s own 
words, “‘ performed no services” in Eng- 
land and “got £13,000 a year for the 
privilege,” held an office in England 
because the authority for everything such a 
director did derived from an English 
source. He refused to follow the decision in 
Archbishop of Thyateira v. Hubert (1943, 
25 T.C. 249), on the ground that ecclesias- 
tical and civil matters were different and 
the former might well have “ their own 
governance and their own considerations.” 

The practical effect of the decision would 
seem to be to extend the immunity given by 
Section 461 of Income Tax Act, 1952. It 
is, however, to be noted that as regards 
Bennet v. Marshall the Special Commis- 
sioners were right, as they always are on 
such a point, the assessments appealed 
against in that case being under Schedule 
E and not under Schedule D. 


Trade—Properties purchased with view to sale— 
Sale of properties—Whether profits arising from 
trade, 


C.I.R. v. Reinhold (Court of Session, 
January 23, 1953, T-R. 11) was a case 
which, in the words of Lord Keith: 

raises in the purest form whether a gain 

arising from an isolated transaction is a 

capital gain or an income gain. 

The respondent, director of a warehousing 
company, had bought four houses in 


January, 1945, and had sold them about 
three years later at a profit of £1,372, in 
respect of which he was assessed for the year 
1947-48. On his appeal to the General 
Commissioners, the latter, being equally 
divided, discharged the assessment, and a 
unanimous Court of Session held that the 
Crown had not discharged the burden of 
showing that the decision of the Com- 
missioners was wrong. 


The facts other than those above stated 
were, prima facie, favourable to the Revenue. 
Ten years previously the respondent had 
purchased an hotel which he had intended to 
run as an hotel but had sold at a profit before 
completion, whilst, as regards the transac- 
tions in question, the respondent had 
admitted that he had bought the property 
not as a residence but for sale and had 
instructed his agents to sell whenever a 
suitable opportunity arose. Whilst, how- 
ever, little importance was attached to the 
fact of the old transaction, there was clear 
admission of “intention,” and a most 
valuable feature of the judgments was the 
rejection of the Crown argument that if a 
person bought “‘ anything ” with a view to 
sale it was a transaction in the nature of 
trade. As a matter of fact, the judgments 
of Lords Carmont, Russell and Keith taken 
together constitute a symposium upon the 
subject of taxation in relation to isolated 
transactions which, in the writer’s opinion, 
is unsurpassed in any text-book. Incident- 
ally, Lord Russell drew attention to the fact 
that whilst in the Court of Appeal such a 
question as that in the case was regarded as 
one of fact, in the Scottish Courts it was 
regarded “ as a question of law or at least 
of mixed fact and law.” 


Trade — Company incorporated in 1918 — 
Acquisition of properties from firm of speculative 
builders—Firm dormant since 1909—Promoters 
of company the firm—Profits on realisation of 
properties—Finding that formation of company 
made no difference to character of operations— 
Whether finding relevant to question whether 
company carrying on trade. 


Glasgow Heritable Trust Ltd. ». 
C.1.R. (Court of Session, January 23, 1953; 
T.R.g) wasremarkable for a strange finding 
by the Special Commissioners. The appellant 
company had been incorporated in 1918, 
the promoters being a firm of speculative 
builders. This firm had been dormant 
since 1909, but was possessed of forty-six 
tenements which were transferred to the 
company. Some of these had been sold at a 
profit, and on appeals against assessments 
under Case I of Schedule D it was claimed 
upon behalf of the company that it had 
merely realised fixed capital assets and that 
the resultant profits were therefore not 


taxable. There was apparently no dispute 
about the Special Commissioners’ view that 
had the realisations been by the firm the 
profits would have been taxable under 
Case I; but the ground of their decision 
in favour of the Revenue was that: 


On all the facts and evidence before us it 
appeared that the formation of the company 
to take over the properties from the partner- 
ship and to hold and sell them . . . made no 
difference to the character of the operations. [Italics 
in the judgment]. 

The Lord President (Cooper), giving the 
only judgment of a unanimous Court, 
said he read the above statement as 
involving the obvious fallacy that if profits 
from operations performed under given 
conditions by A.B. were taxable they must 
also be taxable if performed under other 
conditions by C.D. The case was, therefore, 
remitted to the Commissioners to find 
whether the operations and sales by the 
company were in the course of a trade 
carried on by the company. They were 
also empowered to include in their report 
any additional findings of fact which they 
might consider necessary or appropriate 
based on the evidence already heard. 


INCOME TAX AND EXCESS 
PROFITS LEVY 


Price control Regulations—Sales at excessive 
prices—Penalties—Minimum penalty of such 
amount that offender derives no benefit from 
offence—Whether in computing benefit taxation 
deductible—Defence (General) Regulations, 1939 
(No. 927) Regulation 55AB. 


Betteley Addyman & Jalland Ltd. v. 
Singer (K.B., May 26, 1948 (1953) T.R. 1) 


-was a case which has been included in 


Taxation Reports because although decided 
in 1948 it is of general importance. The 
appellants were clothing manufacturers 
who in the accounting period ended 
December 19, 1946, had charged prices 
in excess of those permitted under Regula- 
tion 55AB of the Defence (General) 


_ Regulations, 1939. Under the Regulation 


the minimum penalty to be imposed upon 
anyone found guilty of an offence against 
it was to be such amount: 
as will, in the opinion of the Court, secure 
that the offender derives no benefit from the 
offence. 


The total benefit accruing from the excessive 
charges amounted to £3,789, and this sum, 
although an illegal profit, was, as held, e.g. 
in Southern v. A.B. (1933, 1 K.B. 713; 
18 T.C. 59), liable to taxation, the total tax 
liability being £3,293. Further, by virtue 
of C.I.R. v. Alexander von Glehn & Co., Lid. 
(1920, 2 K.B. 552; 12 T.C. 232), and 
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CLLR. v. Warnes & Co., Ltd. (1919, 2 K.B. 
444; 12 T.C. 227), penalties were inad- 
missible as deductions from profits. The 
justices who heard the case, whilst they found 
that it was one for only the minimum 
penalty, held that they had no power to 
take taxation into account, and had fined 


the appellants the full sum of £3,789 
although the “‘ benefit’ which Goddard, 
C.J., said meant “net benefit,” only 
amounted to £496. A unanimous Court 
held that the justices had ignored the words 
** in the opinion of the Court.’’ They had to 
find out the amount which would secure 


Tax Cases—Advance Notes 


By H. MAJOR ALLEN 


House or Lorps 


Union Corporation Limited v. C.I.R. 
Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Co., Ltd. v. C.I.R. Trinidad 
Leaseholds Limited v. C.I.R. March 
9, 1953- 

The facts in these cases and the decision 
of the Court of Appeal were set out in 
Accountancy for August, 1952, at page 
280. 

The House of Lords affirmed the decision 
of the Court of Appeal that the words 
*‘ ordinarily resident outside the United 
Kingdom” in Section 39(1) and (3), 
Finance Act, 1947, mean, in their context, 
“not ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom.” It was not therefore neces- 
sary for the House of Lords to consider 
the second question, with which Mr. 
Justice Harman and the Court of Appeal 


had dealt at length : whether the appellant 
companies were in fact resident outside, as 
well as inside, the United Kingdom. 


C.1.R. v. City of Glasgow Police Ath- 
letic Association. March 9, 1953. 


The facts in this case and the decision of 
the Court of Session are set out in ACcouNT- 
ANCY for May, 1952, at page 167. 

The House of Lords, reversing the de- 
cision of the Court of Session, held that the 
Association was not established for a public 
charitable purpose only. 


Court or AppeAt (Evershed, M.R., 
Jenkins and Hodson, L. JJ.) 
Bolson and Son Ltd. v. Farrelly. 

March 13, 1953. 
The facts and the decision of Harman, J., 
are set out in AccounTANCy for March 1953 


that the offender derived no benefit ang 
had therefore to take into account the fac 
that no part of the £3,793 would bp 
recoverable from the Revenue. The proper 
penalty was, therefore, only £496 and the 
case was remitted to the magistrates to 
revise the fine accordingly. 


at pages 91-2. The Court of Appeal rejected 
the taxpayer’s appeal. 


Court or AppPEAL (Singleton, Jenkins and 
Hodson, L. JJ.) 


Worth v. C.I.R. March 17, 1953. 


The facts and the decision of Harman, J., 
are set out in Accountancy for January 
1953, at page 22. 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the decision 
of Harman, J., as to the annual value of the 
farm owned by the wife and occupied by 
the appellant. They allowed the tax- 
payer’s appeal as regards the farm owned 
by him, and farmed by him in partnership 
with his son. 


North Central Wagon and Finance Co,, 
Ltd, v, Fifield, March 18, 1953. 


The facts and the decision of Harman, J., 
are set out in Accountancy for January 
1953, at page 20. 

The Court of Appeal dismissed the 
company’s appeal. 


The Student’s Tax Columns 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF INCOME TAX, PROFITS TAX AND EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


PROFITS TAX AND E.P.L. APPLY ONLY TO COMPANIES AND 
unincorporated societies. Until December 31, 1951, 
profits tax was allowed as a deduction from the profits 
when adjusting them for income tax. As from January 1, 
1952, however, none of the three taxes is a deduction for 
any other tax. 

This is a useful change, as it permits each tax to be com- 
puted separately and any discussions on items affecting 


one tax only no longer hold up the computations of the 
others. In the past, it was often necessary to reopen the 
income tax assessment owing to an alteration in the profits 
tax payable. . 

Despite the new system, the official forms provide for 
computing the income tax profits first, then readjusting 
the result to arrive at the profits for profits tax, and, finally, 
to adjust the profits so arrived at according to E.P.L. rules. 
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This follows the law, since profits for profits tax are com- 
puted according to income tax principles with the varia- 
va laid down in the “ Profits Tax Acts ” (as the provisions 
of the Finance Acts dealing with profits tax are known), 

and profits for E.P.L. are computed as for profits tax, 
with the modifications laid down in the Finance Act, 1952. 


The result is shown below : 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1952 


Income Tax £ 
Profits per accounts 10,026 
Depreciation 1,425 
Capital items in repairs. 619 
Bad debts provision 550 
Loan interest 1,000 
Subscriptions to general charities, ete. 50 
Loss on sale of furniture ; 132 
Ground rent... . 25 
Flood relief fund ‘ “ 210 
Professional fees for taxation appeal - 50 
Repairs provision 200 
£14,287 
Deduct : £ 
Net annual value (N.A.V.) 330 
Dividends and interest received 4,000 
Interest on tax reserve certifi- 
cates .. ae a 38 
Repairs charged to repairs 
provision .. wa ‘ 175 
45543 
Adjusted profit £9,744 
Capital Allowances : 1953-54 
Plant, Furni- Motor- 
etc. ture cars 
Basic rate 10 5 20 
per cent. percent. per cent 
Written down value (W.D.V.) 
b/f £3,452 £618 = £1,896 
Additions 1.1 52 to 5-4. 52. 500 _ 
6.4.52 to 31.12.52 _ 120 
; £3,952 £738 
W.D.V. of car sold for £600 
(cost £900 in 1950) 236 
1,660 
Initial allowances on pur- 
chases to 5.4.52 (none 
available thereafter) 40 
per cent. . £200 
Annual allowances (3 "of 
basic rate) 494 Total 
— 694 415 1,155 
W.D.V. c/f £3,258 £692 £1,245 
Balancing charge : 1953-54 
Sale price of car £600 
W.D.V. So 236 
Balancing charge £364 
Income Tax Assessments 1953-54 
Schedule D. Case 1 & 
Profits of previous year 9,7. 
Balancing charge 464 
10,108 
Less ; Capital allowances 1,155 
TAX PAYABLE ON £8,953 


Schedule D. Case III 


UNTAXED INTEREST OF YEAR TO APRIL 5, 1953 £240 
Schedule A. 
NET ANNUAL VALUE £330 
Profits Tax : 
Profits as for income tax £93744 
N.A.V. ‘ ‘ ‘ 330 
Investment income 4,000 
Less: Franked investment income 2,500 
6g 1,500 
Directors’ remuneration seamen whole- 
time service directors) . ; 5,500 
Directors’ benefits ; 500 
Loan interest (none paid to directors) 1,000 
Ground rent 25 
Capital allowances ( } x 1951-52 allowances 
+ } X 1952/53 allowances) , 1,849 
£17,574 £2,874 
a ~- / 
14,700 
Maximum directors’ remuneration (Three 
whole-time directors other than whole-time 
service directors) 5,500 
9,200 
9,200 £12,000 — £11,700 
Abatement 47 
11,700 5 
Profits for Profits Tax .. £9,153 
Gross relevant distribution : 
Directors’ remuneration , £500 
Dividends paid re year (Interim 4 per cent. 
August 1952. Final 8 per cent. March 1953) 6,000 
£6,500 
Net relevant distribution : (N.R.D.) : 
9,153 
x £6,500 = £5,085 
11,700 


Profits Tax payable : 


Profits £9,153 ate2}percent = 59 8 6 
N.R.D. 5,085 
Non-distribution relief £4,068 at 20 per cent. = 813 12 0 
PROFITS TAX PAYABLE £1,245 16 6 
Excess Profits Levy : 
Profits as for profits tax before abatement £ 9,200 
Franked investment income oe 2,500 
Initial allowances in excess of 20 per cent. 
(4 X 1951-52 allowances + 4 x 
1952-53 allowances) “ ‘ 120 
Profits for E.P.L. £11,820 
Standard profits : 
1947 and 1949 (average) ‘ £6,184 
14 per cent. on new capital March 1950, 
£20,000 2,800 
14 per cent. on undistributed profits 
1.1.48 to 31.12.51, £11,100 .. ‘ 1,554 
4 per cent. on excess of borrowed money 
in 1952 over average in 1947 and 1949 420 =10,958 
Excess profits .. £862 
E.P.L. AT 30 PER CENT. £258 12 0 
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FINANCE 


The Month 


Mid-Month Recession 


Once again, the month has been by no 
means lacking in incident, but, for the most 
part, the market continued to reflect the 
moderate optimism to which attention 
has been drawn and which reflects hopes, 
which may well prove exaggerated, as to 
the outcome of the Budget. The publication 
of the civil estimate totals, through the 
vote on account, encouraged this optimism 
until it was discovered that the saving 
of the Government would mean increased 
charges to industry in carrying stocks. 
The result of the Washington talks was as 
inconclusive as was expected, and there 
remains acute difference of opinion about 
what they will finally produce. The expan- 
sion of the gold reserve was beyond expecta- 
tions, and the February trade figures 
brought the story for the first two months 
to something very like that of the closing 
quarter of 1952. A few other pointers to 
the future were provided by the talk of a 
new Rent Bill, by the sharp rise in local 
authority rates and by the belated granting 
of the right of the R.S.T. group of copper 
companies to transfer their domicile to 
Northern Rhodesia. The market survived 
these developments, and the appearance 
of a very mixed selection of company 
accounts, without any considerable set- 
back—except in kaffirs. It even took the 
death of Stalin in its stride; but the 
subsequent shooting down of U.S. and 
British aircraft, by Czech and Russian 
planes respectively, caused some selling, 
and by the middle of the month the very 
modest recovery in industrial equities 
had been lost, as had a modest share of the 
rather better rise in fixed interest securities. 
The position to date is summarised in the 
following changes in the indices compiled 
by the Financial Times, between February 20 
and March 23 : fixed interest, from 106-33 
to 107:08; Government securities, from 
95°08 to 96-12; industrial Ordinary, from 
123°6 to 125°0; and gold mines, from 
100°05 to 95°74. The rather weaker tone 
owes nothing to a fall in turnover, which 
has, at least in terms of bargains received, 
been well maintained, the figure for March 
9 being, at 10,782, the highest for a year. 


Exchequer Bond Issue 


Actually there had been a short-term 
recession in the Funds at the beginning of 
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in the City 


the month, arising from a number of factors, 
of which one was the offer of £100 million 
3 per cent. Exchequer stock 1960 at 99}. 
This was associated with the repayment 
of a larger amount of War bonds, and, 
according to some market quarters, a more 
ambitious funding operation had been 
expected. Others, however, assert that 
the making of any issue, rather than 
redemption out of the revenue surplus, 
came as a surprise. However this may be, 
the issue proved a success and its announce- 
ment was followed by only a temporary 
setback in bonds of somewhat similar 
life and by a further rise in long-dated 
Funds. A heavy proportion of the maturing 
bonds was held by the Departments, which 
no doubt took up a substantial part of the 
new issue. None the less, such indications 
as could be obtained from the market 
suggested that the demand from outside the 
Government sector was considerable and 
that very little of it came from the larger 
clearing banks. A very modest premium 
has been established on the new bonds 
despite the slight reverse in gilt-edged 
quotations. The month also brought a 
number of small issues, including one of 
£2 million by the Electricity Board of 
Northern Ireland and a_ considerable 
offer by Consolidated Gold Fields. 


Taxation and Profits 


While the latest indications are that 
profits have continued to fall over the period 
to which recently published accounts 
refer, there have been two minor develop- 
ments which are, on the whole, favourable 
to limited classes of enterprise. The more 
important of these is the report of the Royal 
Commission on the taxation of overseas 
profits. This is, in every sense, an interim 
report but it does advocate some concessions. 
The three points covered are that when 
profits cannot be remitted, the concern 
earning them shall have the right to decide 
whether or not to postpone tax payments 
until transfer is permitted ; that the United 
Kingdom Government should, as a uni- 
lateral act, forgo such portion of its tax, 
in cases where no double taxation agreement 
exists, as it would abandon were such an 
agreement in existence ; and that, where an 
overseas Government gives special conces- 
sions of tax—usually to encourage pioneer 


_ first occasion on which pressure had been 


industries—the United Kingdom Govem, 
ment should allow the full benefit to , 
retained. At present the reduction in th 
local demand merely means that th 
United Kingdom Treasury gets mor. 
So far no action has been taken except under 
head one. The second matter is the repor 
of the committee, set up under Sir Maurice 
Hutton some five months ago, to consider 
the effects of changes in Customs and Excise 
duties upon traders in respect of goods held 
which had already paid the old rate of 
duty. Very briefly one can say that the 
recommendations amount to a return to 
conditions prevailing for a very long period 
prior to the war, with two additional 
suggestions, the one designed to protect 
the revenue against evasion in the case of 
goods held on sale or return and the other 
suggesting Government co-operation t 
assist the operation of schemes, mainly 
those of the tobacco trade, to avoid unduly 
heavy taxation. In general, the recom- 
mendations seem to be based on the 
supposition that competition will hold 
the balance as between retailer and con- 
sumer and that there is no merit in protect- 
ing the latter by preventing the mark 
up of stock held at the time of a rise in 
duty. Hand in hand with this goes a 
recommendation that the retailer shall 
not be protected at the expense of the 
Crown. 


Market Referendum 


It is not often that the Council of the 
Stock Exchange, London, finds itself called 
upon to take a vote of the whole house, 
but it has decided to do this in the case 
of the proposal to build a gallery from which 
the public will be able to observe the 
operations of the market. When this 
scheme was two years old, a licence for the 
building was at last obtained and the 
intention announced to proceed with the 
construction. It was only at this late stage 
that a section of members decided to oppose 
the plan and to demand a vote. The Council 
could, presumably, have ignored _ this 
demand, but they decided that the wiser 
course was to test opinion. The reason for 
this action seems to have been less that 
there was any doubt of the wisdom of the 
plan than that this was by no means the 


exercised to persuade the Council 
abandon reforms. On at least two previous 
issues the Council had given way. This time 
they have urged all members to vote, and it 
is satisfactory to be able to record that the 
vote in favour of the change has been very 
heavy indeed. This is as well, for even 
those most favourably disposed to the 
Stock Exchange were beginning to ast 
whether, under post-war conditions, 1 
would be possible to effect any change of 
real importance. 
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Points from Published Accounts 


4 Pleasing Report 

The report of Radio Rentals is pleasing both 
inits content and in its presentation. It is an 
excellent example of printing, with a fine 
glossy cover on which appear in colour the 
various types of receivers that the company 
rents out, while on the inside eight photo- 
graphs depict some of its activities. There 
is no compulsion on companies to disclose 
the precise nature of minority interests in 
ubsidiaries, but this company indicates 
that there are two classes of Preference 
shares held by outside shareholders, which 
ae redeemable at the company’s option. 
The repayment terms are stated, but not 
the dividend rate. This information could 
be of interest if there were to be a return to 
cheap money. 


Hide and Company 

A feature of the Hide @ Co. report 
see our leading article “Bids and Divi- 
dends *” on pages 116-7) was the effort to 
sive shareholders the up-to-date picture of 
the assets and earnings situation following 
themergers. This evoked critical probing at 
the meeting by one shareholder, who 
analysed the pre- and post-merger balance 
sheets and contended that some £300,000 
of reserves had been lost. The analyses are 
drawn up in the accompanying table : 


Group BaLANcE SHEETS 


Hide & Co. 
February 2, _Post- 
1952 merger 
Curent assets: L 
Cash 37,821 — 
Debtors 242,293 309,536 
Stock 824,112 1,105,831 
1,104,226 1,415,367 
lus: Current liabilities and 
provisions me . 947,325 974,858 
Ne current assets 156,901 440,509 
assets 1532397 ; 1,198,470 
lovestments 183, 16¢ 60,669 
Total net assets 1,663,703 —- 1,799,648 
Represented by: 
Mortgages and Gohentave 
stock 262,119 216,880 
Outside shareholders 266,903 666,01 
Future tax reserve 45,801 118,2 
8 per cent. Preference 80,000 80,000 
Ordinary 201,406 220,000 
Reserves and surplus 807,474 *498,468 
£1,663,703 £1,799,648 


as Schrerne remecmichota ace 
Dealing with this point, the company’s 
uditor explained in simple terms that no 
one could expect to buy a business earning 
sod profits without paying something for 
sodwili, which might take the form of an 
isolute deficiency of tangible assets, or 
awsets undervaluation, or a combination of 
he two. Mr. Jackson went further and 
wid that the real value of the assets 
mounted to at least £3,500,000, and he 


promised to have them revalued and, if 
possible, to incorporate the figures in the 
next accounts. Earnings on the ordinary 
capital show improvement from 45% per 
cent. to 75 per cent. after allowing for full 
profits tax. The above analysis is specially 
interesting because it is, the writer believes, 
the first manifestation of the effects of much- 
publicised deals. Details of the changes in 
the fixed assets composition are contained 
in our next table, which is self-explanatory. 


Tue Frixep Assets CHANGES 
(a) Hide & Co. £ 


Freehold premises 998,809 
Leasehold premises a 187,936 
Fixtures, etc. on és em oe 136, 
£1,323,741 
(b) The companies acquired 
Freehold and 999 year venues 849,196 
Other leaseholds 38,720 
Fixtures, etc. 144,813 
£1,032,729 
(c) After the acquisitions 
Freehold and 999 asad awe 594,259 
Other leaseholds 322,402 
Fixtures, etc. i 281,809 
£1,198,470 
More Information, Please 
Shareholders of Super Oil Seals and 


Gaskets can see from the accounts that more 
is being paid out in Ordinary dividend, 
but without doing their own arithmetic, or 
research into their investment files, they 
will not realise that the dividend rate is 
being merely maintained on the capital 
as enlarged by a share issue. It would have 
been useful if the comparative percentage 
Ordinary dividend for the previous year 
had been shown. The accounts clearly 
indicate, however, the weight of taxation ; 
profits tax, E.P.L. and income tax are sub- 
totalled at £101,831 before striking the net 
profit of £40,250 immediately below. One 
of the most liquid investments on the Stock 
Exchange is the debentures of the Steel 
Company of Wales. The company has a large 
holding of this stock but does not include it 
with current assets. It is by no means alone 
in excluding from current assets an invest- 
ment holding, however easily realised it 
may be. But the old question again poses 
itself: is there not something highly 
artificial in interpreting the term “ current” 
in this way? 


Withdrawal from Contingencies 
Reserve 


Trading profits of Associated Paper Mills | 


are shown “ after eliminating £220,000 in 
respect of falls in value of stocks which has 
been charged to contingencies reserve.” 


Then there is shown separately a tax de- 
duction “ Contingencies reserve being taxa- 
tion at 10s. in the £ on £220,000 charged 
thereto . . . £110,000.” The net result is 
that the reserve has been raided only to the 
extent of £110,000, the grossing-up having 
been done in order to give “‘ a more accur- 
ate picture of the normal profits.””, We can 
imagine many shareholders being mystified 
by this accounting. 

The accounts are attractively presented, 
though as in others we could wish that the 
comparative figures were set alongside the 
latest figures. It is rather tiresome con- 
tinually to jump the eye across nearly five 
inches of paper in order to note the changes 
in the different items. Space is saved in the 
balance sheet by showing freehold land, 
plant, buildings, etc., as a single figure and 
relegating the details to a footnote. This 
footnote is valuable in that it gives com- 
parative figures for the cost or valuation 
for the fixed assets, as well as the deprecia- 
tion and the net book figure. With this 
information the shareholder can get some 
idea of the gross outlays on plant, etc., over 
a two-year period, and it is a pity that 
companies giving this information are in a 
minority, others contenting themselves with 
showing only the comparative net book 
figure for the fixed assets items. An unusual 
footnote, which may become increasingly 
popular in these days of bids, is a statement 
of the insured value of buildings and plant 
(other than vehicles) at the balance sheet 
date. From this it is obvious that there is a 
big internal reserve—some readers might 
prefer to add that there is also a big replace- 
ment liability—which the balance sheet by 
itself does not disclose. 


Stock Losses 


British Industrial Plastics reveals the effect 
of stock losses by making a disclosed pro- 
vision to reduce stocks of certain raw 
materials to market value. And, commend- 
ably, the company strikes the net profit 
before adding on a provision for tax no 
longer required. No attempt is therefore 
made to gild the pill of what has been a 
disappointing trading year. The company 
keeps its shareholders well supplied with 
news. Interim reports were published in 
July and November of last year, and it is 
stated in the report that the directors 
“ have decided that in present conditions 
members will wish your chairman’s state- 
ment to review as far as possible the trend 
of the current year’s trading and have 
therefore asked him to do this in the form 
of a speech at the annual general meeting, 
to be circulated thereafter instead of being 
presented with the accounts as was done 
last year.” Evidently the chairman intends 
to make his comments as up-to-date as 


possible. 
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Publications 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL CALCULA- 
tions. By J. Mounsey, B.sc.(ECON.). (English 
Universities Press, Ltd., London. Price 15s. net.) 


Educational methods have _ greatly 
advanced since Mr. Squeers of Dotheboys 
Hall proclaimed the virtues of “‘ learning by 
doing.” Statistics, however, is a subject 
which can be mastered only by following 
Mr. Squeer’s precepts; no method of 
instruction can replace hard work. Mr. 
Mounsey, who has spent many years teach- 
ing his subject at Leeds College of Com- 
merce clearly subscribes to what, regret- 
tably, is sometimes described as this “ old- 
fashioned approach.”’ His book comprises 
a succession of fully-worked examples of 
statistical methods, each accompanied by a 
clear, but very concise, explanatory text. 

The book opens with an explanation of 
the calculation of the arithmetic mean and 
finishes with a lengthy treatment of signi- 
ficance tests. In between, the student will 
learn the properties of the binomial, 
Poisson and normal distributions to which 
he is introduced by a discussion of element- 
ary problems in probability. 

The student reader who works through 
the numerous examples is given adequate 
opportunity of testing his newly-acquired 
knowledge by the plentiful questions sub- 
pended to each chapter. There are over 
500 of these questions carefully selected 
from examination papers ranging from the 
National Certificates in Commerce to the 
Certificate examination of the Royal 
Statistical Society. The answers to the 
questions are given at the end of the book. 

Whoever works his way through the text 
and examples will certainly be provided 
with “a thorough grounding in the basic 
applications of statistical method ”—which 
the cover describes as the aim of the book. 
This is essentially a book for the student who 
enjoys statistical work and who is anxious 
to obtain the maximum of practice upon 
well-selected data before taking up a 
statistical appointment. Although no book 
can provide him with what has been 
described as “‘a nose for good Statistics,”’ the 
diligent student will acquire from this one 
a considerable facility in handling statis- 
tical problems. 

Mr. Mounsey’s approach does not make 
for light reading ; no words are wasted in 
the explanatory text. The beginner will 
seek in vain for an explanation of the scope 
and purpose of statistical work. He might 
just be able to infer from the examples and 
text what purpose some of the methods 
would serve, but it is doubtful. Nor is the 
book suitable for the reader for whom 
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“‘ algebra ” evokes only a hazy memory of 
his distant schooldays. Since the text is 
concerned solely with calculation, there is 
no discussion of statistical sources, sampling 
techniques or of the industrial and com- 
mercial applications of this science. As 
most examinations require a knowledge of 
these topics, the prospective examinee will 
need to supplement the book with others. 
This is highly desirable for most students 
read too little. But with the present inflation 


-in the text-book market the limitations of 


this book could outweigh its distinct merits. 
This would be a pity since Mr. Mounsey 
has given generously of his energy and 
experience. A. R. IL 


THE COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. By A. G. P. 
Pullan and D. W. Alcock. (Sweet and 
Maxwell, Ltd. Price 25s. net.) 


One of the reviewer’s favourite books is 
the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. You can 
either browse through it for pleasure and 
instruction or you can look up a pithy 
phrase for some particular purpose. The 
Commercial Dictionary has similar attractions. 
In flicking over the pages one’s eye is 
caught by a word or a phrase and either 
one’s memory is refreshed or one’s know- 
ledge increased. Most matters which the 
reviewer deliberately looked up were there, 
with a succinct explanation. 

This book will be a useful addition to 
most commercial and professional libraries, 
for in it are found the meaning and import- 
ance of business words and phrases as well 
as technical terms employed by account- 
ants, economists, lawyers and others. It is 
based on a work by Mr. R. K. Yorston 
called The Australian Commercial Dictionary, 
but it has been thoroughly anglicised and 
brought up-to-date. 

The definitions embrace abbreviations 
(including H.I.F.O. and L.I.F.O.), Latin 
legal tags and their translation, notes on 
famous legal decisions such as Garner v. 
Murray in addition to the items which one 
would expect to find. There are two pages 
devoted to the correction of proofs, a page 
of currencies of the world, and a double 
spread giving full particulars of the various 
issues of National Savings Certificates. 
One page deals inter alia with mathe- 
matical symbols, matrimonial causes and 
mechanical accountancy. Obviously the 
information cannot be. comprehensive, but 
it suffices for most occasions. For the 
numismatist there are “standard coins,” 
for the accountant “ standard costs,” for 


the taxation expert “ standard profits,” fo 
the tenant “standard rents,” and for the 
Parliamentarian “standing orders”! 
you wish to change your name, the pp. 
cedure is given, as also are summaries of 
the law of master and servant and of 
copyright. 

To sum up, the excellently produced 
volume, in particularly clear print, yj 
provide a valuable book for quick reference 
on any accountant’s desk. For those who 
have to set examination papers on General 
Commercial Knowledge, there are , 
thousand questions and, for the student, a 
thousand answers. H. B, §, 


CASE COMMENTARY ON THE INCOME TAX ACTs 
—Companion volume to the 6th edition of 
Harrison’s Index to Tax Cases. (Her Majesty’ 
Stationery Office, 1953. £1 10s. net.) 


The first impression is ‘* Why was this not 
done before?” The reviewer remember 
many hours of search through the cases to 
find all those relevant to his requirements, 
Here in loose-leaf form is a work furnishing 
for each Section of the Income Tax Acts in 
turn a summary of the decisions in the 
Courts bearing upon the Section and a 
ready reference to the dicta interpreting the 
wording and objects of the Section. Refer- 
ences are given to Harrison and to the 
Reports. In many instances, the Comment- 
ary will give all that is required. There is 
also an index to afford quick reference to 
particular subjects. 

Few publications can be more welcome 
to the busy tax department. As an example, 
under Section 127, Income Tax Act, 
1952, we find the headings inter alia, 
Builders, Special Features; Compensation 
or Damages Received ; Date on which Ex- 
pense or Loss Deductible ; Date on which 
Income (or Profit) arises; Debts, Collected, 
Recovered, Remitted ; Isolated Trans- 
actions ; Land and Property Sales ; Stock- 
in-Trade, Meaning of; Stock-in-Trade 
Valuation, and under each heading sum- 
maries of relevant case decisions. 

Under Section 341 : Construction of the 
Origin of the Section ; Dicta, Cases. Each 
of the cases referred to appears in Harrison 
under a different heading ! 

It is hoped that supplements to this 
Commentary will be frequent. 

H. A. R. J. W: 


EDUCATION RATES AND THE EDUCATION AND 
EQUALISATION GRANTS. By J. B. Woodham, 
B.SC. (ECON.), A.I.M.T.A. (Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, London, Prt 
10s. net.) 

The original purpose of this valuable 
research study by the Deputy City Trea 
urer of Coventry was to show the exten! 
to which rate burdens falling on local 
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qthorities in respect of expenditure on 
education are affected by the operation 
of the Exchequer equalisation grant. 
\Mr. Woodham’s findings have led him not 
oily to suggest amendments to the basis 
of distribution of the grant but also to 
advocate drastic reform of the education 
main grant. The publication is timely, 
for the whole system of the Exchequer 
gants to local authorities is now under 
review by a _ representative committee 
appointed by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government. It has also recently 
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1. B.S, : : 
~s Select Committee on Estimates is to con- 


centrate on the vote for the Ministry of 
Education, of which the bulk is for grants 
to local education authorities. 

The education main grant receivable 
by each local authority is 60 per cent. of 
iis net recognisable expenditure plus £6 
per unit of average number of pupils on the 
registers less the product of a rate of go 
pence in the £ in its area. The total amount 
paid in grant is approximately £156 million. 

The equalisation grant is paid only to 
those authorities whose rateable resources, 
as measured by rateable value per head 
of population, are below the national 
average. Weightings are applied to 
population for children and sparsity of 
population. The amount of grant received 
by an authority is such as to reduce its 
rate poundage to what it would be if its 
rateable value per head of weighted 
population was raised to the national 
average. The total of this grant is approxi- 
mately £55 million. 

The factors in the equalisation grant 
formula—children, sparsity and resources— 
all have a bearing on the net burden of 
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h Ex- 
ares education expenditure falling on local 
lected, authorities. Mr. Woodham clearly analyses 
Trans- this grant into its component parts. He then 


ascertains how the factors which govern 
education finance—ratio of pupils to 
population, standards of expenditure, rate- 
able resources and the equalisation grant— 
affect gross expenditure, the education 
grant, net expenditure and the rate pound- 
age. 

The conclusions arrived at are that 
weighting for children and sparsity should 
be eliminated from the equalisation grant; it 
should be concerned only with equalisation 


Stock- 
-Trade 
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.W. 
| ofresources. The rate product factor should 
be eliminated from the education grant, 

N AND #@ Which should be better designed to meet the 
dham, abnormalities in costs which arise in the 
nicipol @ administration of the service. | These 
Prt abnormalities result from variations in the 

tatios of pupils to population, of teachers 

luable ‘0 pupils and of number of schools to 
[reas- Population arising out of differing conditions 
extent f™ ™ the areas of education authorities. The 
Jocal Controversy whether rateable value per 


head of population is an equitable measure 


been indicated that a sub-committee of the 


of resources for the purpose of the equalisa- 
tion grant is avoided. 

From this point Mr. Woodham proceeds 
to examine whether a unit grant for edu- 
cation is likely to be more successful than a 
percentage grant, and concludes in favour 
of a substantial unit grant for teachers in 
combination with a scholar-ratio adjustment 
whereby there would be an addition or 
deduction for every scholar more or less 
than the authority’s “‘ standard number ” 
based on the average scholar-population 
ratio for the country. It is claimed that such 
an education grant would provide better 
for varying education conditions and obviate 
a great deal of central control of detailed 
expenditure by concentrating central con- 
trol on the number of teachers. 

Whether or not one agrees with Mr. 
Woodham’s conclusions, he is to be con- 
gratulated and thanked for the light he has 
thrown on many of the facets of Exchequer 
grants to local authorities. j- S. 


THE STRUCTURE AND CAPACITY OF AUSTRA- 
LIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. Prepared 
by the Division of Industrial Development 
in the Department of National Develop- 
ment, Commonwealth Government of 
Australia, Melbourne, 1953. (Obtainable in 
the United Kingdom from Angus & Robertson, 
48, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Price 
£3 net.) 

Some years ago the Australian Division 
of Industrial Development started to pub- 
lish comprehensive monographs on indivi- 
dual industries in Australia. Having 
published about 30 such monographs it has 
now ventured into something more ambi- 
tious: a general outline of Australia’s 
43,000 factories, representing at least 200 
major and distinct industries. 

A perusal of this book of 526 foolscap 
pages shows the giant strides which have 
occurred since before the last war in 
Australia’s industrial development, which, 
though it is not always organic and in many 
respects lacks cohesion, is far from being a 
“mushroom growth.” The book corrects 
the misconceptions existing in some places 
about the Australian manufacturing struc- 
ture and capacity, and will be welcomed 
by all interested in the problem of indus- 
trialisation in general and in Australia’s 
industrial development in particular. 

The study has been undertaken within 
seventeen broad industrial groups, each in 
turn broken down into individual manu- 
facturing activities. The treatment of each 
of the seventeen groups is in three parts. 
The first part gives for each separate activity 
within the group the number of firms 
engaged, the products made, the size of the 
firms by employment and the degree of 
specialisation or integration, including other 
allied activities. The second part discusses 


the general operations within the group; 
reference is made, among other things, to 
estimates of demand and of capacity, statis- 
tics of production, imports and exports, 
market prospects, development programmes 
and the availability of materials and labour. 
The third part consists of statistical tables of 
employment, salaries and wages paid, value 
of production, value of materials used and 
value of output for the industries covered. 
Brief comments on the services available 
to manufacturers in Australia, the customs 
tariff, taxation, aid to industry, industrial 
expansion policy, statistical summary and 
Australian resources of major indigenous 
raw materials and minerals complete the 
survey, an invaluable reference book of 
Australian manufacturing industry. 


S.J. Le 

BOOKS RECEIVED 
CHILDREN SERVICES STATISTICS, 1951-52}; 
WELFARE SERVICES STATISTICS, 1951-52; 


LOCAL HEALTH SERVICES STATISTICS, 1951-52. 
(Institute of Municipal Treasurers, 1, Bucking- 
ham Place, London, S.W.1, and Society of 
County Treasurers, 20, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.1. Price 3s. each, post free.) 


ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
LIBYA (15. gd. net); IN HAYTI (rs. 6d. net). 
Overseas Economic Surveys series issued 
by the Commercial Relations and Exports 


Department of the Board of Trade. (Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.) 
COMPANY CONTROL. By T. G. Rose. (Gee 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


EXEMPTIONS FROM RATING, (Incorporated 
Association of Rating and Valuation Officers, 
Livingstone House, 42, Broadway, London, 
S.W.1. Price 16s. net.) 


EXCHEQUER EQUALISATION GRANT. Report 
of the Treasurers of County Borough 
Councils not receiving the Grant. (Borough 
Treasurer, Reading.) 


THE CALENDAR, PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
A lecture by Sir Harold Spencer Jones, 
F.R.s., Astronomer Royal. (World Calendar 
Association, 20, Buckingham Street, London, 
W.C.2. Price 15.) 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT, INDIA, 1950. New 
Series. No. 2. Issued by Central Statistical 
Organisation Cabinet Secretariat, Govern- 
ment of India. (Manager of Publications, 
Delhi. Price Rs.15 or 23s. 6d.) 


COVENTRY CIVIC CHEST, 1952. 
House, Coventry.) 
THE ‘“‘ OYEZ”’ TABLE OF LEGAL COSTS ON A 
SALE OF LAND. (Solicitors? Law Stationery 
Society, Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE HALIFAX, The 
History of the Halifax Building Society, 
1853-1953. By Oscar R. Hobson. (B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd., London.) 


(The Council 
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Readers’ Points and Queries 


Estate Duty—Agricultural Property 


Reader’s Point-—When I received your 
reply to my query (AccounTANCYy, March, 
page 100), recommending that verification 
should be made from the Estate Duty Office 
in Edinburgh, I took the matter up and I 
am now informed that the concession (that 
the lower rate of duty on agricultural land 
may, in certain circumstances, apply to a 
partnership) does also apply to Scotland. 


The Case of Mr. Cube 


Reader’s Point—In your last issue you 
published an article by Mr. Cowcher called 
“* The Case of Mr. Cube.” This pointed out 
that the judgment of Mr. Justice Harman 
in the case of Morgan v. Tate & Lyle, Lid. 
has wider implications than appear at 
first sight and is difficult to reconcile with 
Lord Davey’s famous dictum in Strong and 
Co. of Romsey, Ltd. v. Woodifield in relation 
to Rule 3(a), Cases I and II, Income Tax 
Act, 1918 : 

It is not enough that the disbursement is 
made in the course of or arises out of, or is 
connected with the trade, or is made out of 
the profits of the trade. It must be made for 
the purpose of earning profits. 


However, Mr. Cowcher then goes on to 
approve this famous dictum and suggests 
that Rule 3(a) (now Section 137(a) of 
the Income Tax Act, 1952) should be 
amended to accord therewith. 

To those of us who have spent a number 
of years trying to persuade the Revenue 
that this test was inadequate and out of 
date, such a statement is somewhat dis- 
heartening. I would also draw your 
attention the the fact that the Millard 
Tucker Committee on the Taxation of 
Trading Profits arrived at precisely the 
opposite conclusion to that expressed in 
your columns. In paragraphs 149-154 of 
its report, the Committee explained why 
it considered that Lord Davey’s judgment 
was, as a test, much too narrow and 
unsatisfactory in operation, quite apart 
from being out of accord with actual 
practice. It concluded : 


We therefore recommend that Rule 3(a) be 
qualified in such a manner as to make it clear 
that the test propounded by Lord Davey is 
no longer to have any operation. 


Our contributor replies.—It is, no doubt, my 
Sault that such an impression as that of your 
correspondent should have been created by my 
article. I am in complete agreement with his 
views; but, at the same time, am of opinion that 
the deductions allowable should be restricted to 
those incidental to the actual carrying on of the 
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trade, profession or occupation. (This is not 
meant to be a precise definition.) They should not 
be “‘ at large.”” The wording of Rule 3(a), now 
Section 137(c), is too wide and indefinite just 
as that of the Davey dictum and even that of 
the “* Model Ordinance’ are too narrow. 

In the Strong & Co. v. Woodifield case 
the House of Lords affirmed the decision of the 
Court of Appeal and Lord Davey himself 
specifically agreed with the judgment of the 
Master of the Rolls. Yet, if the speeches of the 
other lords and the judgments in the Court of 
Appeal (1905, 2 K.B., 356) are referred to, it 
will be found that Lord Davey’s dictum, taken 
by itself as it was in the Courts afterwards, was 
not representative of judicial opinion in the case; 
and, although Lord Davey was a great judge, it 
is remarkable that it should have become so 
authoritative in the Courts as a statement of 
principle. 


Petrol Companies’ Agreements with 
Garages 

Reader’s Point.—I refer to your reader’s 
query (Accountancy, March, page 100), 
regarding the accountancy and taxation 
problems arising from recent agreements 
between the petrol companies and certain 
garages. The garage undertakes to sell 
only the branded petrol of the company 
concerned (subject to any breakdown in 
supplies due to international events), in 
consideration of which the garage will earn 
a royalty of $d. per gallon of petrol sold, 
subject to a specified minimum quantity 
being sold (this minimum figure being based 
upon an agreed average of petrol sales 
during the post-rationing period). This 
sum earned is to be held in credit by the 
petrol company. Against this credit certain 
agreed expenses of advertising, etc., and 
capital expenditure on petrol pumps, tanks, 
etc., can be charged. In practice the 
amount concerned is paid by the garage; 
the receipted bills are then sent to the 
petrol company and the amount involved 
is reimbursed. 

From the taxation angle the whole ques- 
tion hinges upon how these payments to 
the garages are treated in the accounts of the 
petrol company. If they are treated as 
trading expenses, then I think that the 
Inland Revenue would be justified in 
treating them as trading receipts by the 
garage. 

A problem arises where large sums are 
involved in the purchase of capital equip- 
ment. Assuming that the purchase price is 
cancelled out by the reimbursing payment 
and no additional asset is shown on the 
balance sheet, is an auditor justified in 


certifying that a balance sheet shows a 
true and fair view of the state of affairs of 
the business? With such a practice, a state 
of affairs can arise whereby a garage, over 
a period of years, can dispose of all its 
existing petrol pumps and tanks and re. 
place them with new ones under this 
agreement, and no assets would be shown 
on the balance sheet. 

The fact that money spent on capital 
expenditure has been reimbursed is a mere 
“red-herring.” In fact what is happening 
is this: a royalty has been received by a 


‘garage, and it has been used to finance 


capital expenditure. It is suggested that 
the sums reimbursed are treated as trading 
receipts and the expenses correctly treated 
as capital or revenue as applicable. Thus 
in respect of the capital items, depreciation 
would be provided for in the usual way, and 
wear and tear allowances claimed for 
income tax purposes. 

A doubtful point at the moment is; 
has the garage an obligation to bring into 
account for taxation purposes the un- 
expended portion of its royalty in each 
financial year? As far as can be gathered 
there is no obligation for a petrol company 
to pay this royalty except for agreed re- 
imbursements. Provided that the petrol 
company only treats as an expense sums 
actually expended and merely states asa note 
that a contingent liability exists in respect of 
unexpended royalties, then the garage 
would be justified in not taking credit for 
this royalty until paid. 


Set-off of Tax on Personal Reliefs 
against Sur-Tax 


Reader’s Point.—I am not clear on the 


meaning of “ tax on personal reliefs” in, 


the Taxation Note in the March issue of 
AccounTANCY, on page 8g. I should 
appreciate your application of this arrange- 
ment in the following case: 


1952-53 Total Income 


(allearned) ... aise £3,000 

Personal relief claims for 1953-54 
Married allowance ... “in 210 
Child ... aii woe wil 85 
E.I.R. (Maximum) ... on 450 
£745 


What would be the set-off against sur- 
tax for 1952-53? Is there a tax reference 
under which such a claim can be made? 


Reply.—Where the income is all earned, the 
personal reliefs will be given in the assessmeni 
and no taxpayer would wish to defer having them! 
In any event, earned income relief must go agains! 
the earned income. Had the personal and child 
reliefs not been given, they and the reduced rates 
could be set against sur-tax payable. Referentt 
can be made to the official notes issued with su 
tax returns. 
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ACCOUNTANTS! 


Are All Those 


AUDIT/INCOME TAX ENTRIES 
Really Necessary ? 


Do you still use bound books to cover the various 
branches of your activities ? 


Many accountants do still use a Time Book, a Costs 
Book, a Clients’ Ledger and a Progress Book to co-ordinate 
their auditing and income-tax activities. Whereas one 
record only can very well supersede the four. 


There is a wide range of such basic records which show 
costings on audits (including seniors and juniors employed), 
typing and computating, the final costs, the amounts 
charged, dates of billing and payment, remarks—and with 
ample accommodation for showing how the detailed charges 
and costs are made up. 


The same record (or a separate one housed with the 
audit record) will also give details of income-tax returns, 
repayments, assessments, appeals, sur-tax, fees, etc.—plus 
company work to do with A.G.M.s and so forth. 


Such records are quite inexpensive and vary sufficiently 
to meet most individual demands. Fifty of them will go 
into a handy flat panel (easily portable). And anything 
from one hundred to several hundreds can be housed in a 
single book... and in such a way as to be individually 
identifiable, since the |visible edges ‘reveal any due action 
or moneys to be pin-pointed. 


May we show you such a record suitable for your 
organization ? The words “ Clients’ Audits/I.T. Returns ” 
on your letterheading will bring you further details. 


(Shannon Systems) 


FIRST IN FILING 


The Shannon Ltd. 
755 Shannon Corner, New Malden, Surrey 


SETON TRUST 


LIMITED 


CAPITAL ISSUES 


The services of the Trust are at the disposal of 
professional advisers in connection with the public 
financing of established undertakings. 


3 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2 


TELEPHONE : London Wall 6871-4 
TELEGRAMS: Setru Stock London 


TEA-ROOMS 


CAFES 


RESTAURANTS 


HOTELS RESTAURANTS INNS 


CHRISTIE & CO. 


SELL 
BUSINESSES 


Specialists in Sales by 
private negotiation 
throughout the Country 


LONDON : 
7 BAKER STREET, W.1 
, WELbeck 0022 (12 lines) 
EXETER : 


3 NORTHERNHAY PLACE 
Exeter 59371 (3 lines) 
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payments on Termination of Agree- 
ment with Managers 

Reader's Query.—A limited company 
pought and completely equipped a factory 
for the manufacture of the product in which 
it dealt. T'wo managers were then installed 
to run this factory for a trial period of three 
months. A verbal agreement was then 
entered into between the company and the 
managers, as follows: 

(a) Each manager was to receive a salary 

of £25 per week. 
(}) Two months notice should be given 


LA 


by the company or the managers 
should either side wish to terminate 
the agreement. 

(c) The profits, or losses, were to be 
shared on a percentage basis. 

(d) The managers acquired no share of 
the assets of the new business. 


A limited company was to he formed to 
incorporate the above provisions. At the 
end of the trial period, however, it was 
agreed that the arrangements should be 
terminated and the parties concerned 
parted amicably. The limited company 


Legal 


Notes 


Company Law—Borrowing without Treasury 
Sanction. 


The complexity of the present financial 
controls often makes it impossible for a 
company’s advisers to say whether or not 
a proposed transaction is lawful, and the 
point cannot be finally tested until the 
transaction has been carried out and 
criminal proceedings instituted. It is, 
however, in certain circumstances possible 
to ask a civil Court whether a proposed 
transaction is lawful and although the 
judgment of that Court will not be binding 
upon a criminal Court, it is unlikely that a 
prosecution would be instituted if the 
civil Court gave a favourable answer to an 
applicant who was acting in good faith. 

In London and Country Commercial 
Investments Ltd. v. Attorney General 
1953, 1 W.L.R. 312), the L. Co. took out 
asummons in the Chancery Division, asking 
whether a proposed transaction contra- 
vened Section 4 of the Borrowing (Control 
and Guarantees) Act, 1946, and Article 2 
of the Control of Borrowing Order, 1947. 
The company proposed to buy certain 
property from X in consideration of the 
sue to X of Ordinary shares and of 
debentures which were to be redeemable in 
accordance with the provisions of a trust 
deed. By Section 4(2) of the Act, any 
reference to borrowing “ includes a refer- 
ence to the making of any arrangement by 
which a sum which would otherwise be 
payable at any date is payable at a later 
date and includes in particular the making 
ofany arrangement by which the whole or 


any part of the price of any property is 
allowed to remain unpaid either for a 
fixed period or indefinitely.”” There is a 
similar provision in Article 2 of the Order. 

Upjohn, J. said that a transaction could 
only be covered by those words if there was 
a contract of sale and purchase for cash and 
an arrangement by which that cash was to 
remain unpaid. The Act drew a distinction 
between the issue of securities and the 
borrowing of money, and this transaction 
involved the issue of securities but no 
borrowing. The transaction therefore was 
lawful without Treasury consent. 


Company Law—Jnsolvency—jJudgment Debts 
in Respect of * Ultra Vires”’ Contracts. 


A contract made by a company for a 
purpose which is not authorised by its 
memorandum of association is ultra vires and 
cannot be enforced by either party. The 
position becomes a little more complicated 
when the other party obtains a judg- 
ment on the contract and seeks to take 
advantage of that judgment. In Re Jon 
Beauforte, Ltd. (1953, 2 W.L.R. 465), a 
company which was authorised by its 
memorandum to carry on the business of 
costumiers started to carry on the unauthor- 
ised business of making veneered panels and 
entered into various contracts, which were 
plainly ultra vires, for the purposes of that 
business. Several of the contractors obtained 
judgments against the company either by 
default or by consent and, when the com- 
pany went into compulsory liquidation, 


paid to each of the former managers £200 

as an ex gratia payment. 

My query, therefore, takes two forms: 

1. Is each manager liable to income tax 
on the £200 received? 

2. Can the company deduct the £400 in 
arriving at its profits, for taxation 
purposes ? . 

Reply.—If this means that the limited company 
is the same one in each case, the answer is “* Yes” 
to both queries; the payment is in respect of the 
services rendered. Had it been payment in lieu of 
notice, the answers would be: (1) No; (2) Yes. 


they sought to prove in the liquidation, but 
the proofs were rejected. 

Roxburgh, J. held that the proofs were 
rightly rejected for, if a contract was ultra 
vires, no judgment founded upon that con- 
tract was effective, unless it embodied a 
decision of the Court upon the issue of 
ultra vires or a compromise of that issue. 
The order rejecting the proofs was, how- 
ever, to be “ without prejudice to the 
questions whether the contractors are 
entitled to trace any money or other 
property of the contractors into any par- 
ticular asset or the proceeds of sale thereof, 
and to participate in the distribution of any 
assets remaining in the hands of the liquida- 
tor after satisfaction of or provision for the 
claims of creditors in respect of debts 
provable in the winding-up and all proper 
costs, charges and expenses in the liquida- 
tion.” 


Contract and Tort—Assessment of Damages. 


The assessment of damages for personal 
injuries is one of the most difficult problems 
that the Courts have to face. In Rushton v. 
National Coal Board (1953, 1 W.L.R. 
293), the Court of Appeal said that, 
although money could often be no true 
compensation for the injuries suffered and 
damages could not be standardised, yet in 
awarding damages the Judge must consider 
the principles applied and the amounts 
awarded in previous cases where the cir- 
cumstances were similar. 


Contract and Tort—Uncertainty of term in 
contract 


Contracts frequently state that they are 
made subject to certain conditions which 
are not expressly set out, for instance, a 
contract for the sale of land may state that 
it is subject to the National Conditions 


-of Sale, or a building contract that it 


incorporates the standard conditions 


approved by the R.I.B.A., or a commercial 
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contract that it is subject to the stipulations 
as to quality customary in the trade. In all 
such cases it is essential that the conditions 
which are not expressed in the contract 
should be capable of being ascertained with 
a reasonable degree of certainty: otherwise 
the whole contract is void for uncertainty. 

The leading case is Scammell v. Ouston 
(1941, A.C. 251) in which a lorry had been 
sold “on hire purchase terms” and the 
House of Lords held that the contract was 
void because this phrase was too vague. A 
similar point arose in the recent case of 
British Electrical and Associated In- 
dustries (Cardiff) Ltd. v. Patley Press- 
ings, Ltd. (1953, 1 A.E.R. 94), in which 
some mild steel angles were contracted to 
be sold subject, inter alia, “* to force majeure 
conditions.” It was proved in evidence that 
there were a variety of force majeure conditions 
in the trade, and McNair, J., accordingly 
held that the contract was void for uncer- 
tainty. 


Executorship Law and Trusts—Uncertainty of 
condition in will. 


In Re Allen, deceased (1953, 2 
W.L.R. 244) the testator had devised 
property to the eldest son of F “‘ who shall 
be a member of the Church of England and 
an adherent to the doctrine of that Church.” 
Vaisey, J. held that the gift was void for 
uncertainty. 

Another case in which a condition was 
held to be void for uncertainty was In Re 
Jones, deceased (1953, 2 W.L.R. 283). 
There a testator bequeathed an annuity to 
his daughter with a direction that the 
annuity should be void “ if at any time my 
daughter shall in the uncontrolled opinion 
of my trustees have social or other relation- 
ship” with a certain named person. 
Danckwerts, J., said that the words “social 
or other relationship ” were too vague for 
the Court to give any precise meaning to 
them and the trustees would equally be 
unable to decide any question arising on 
their meaning. 


Insolvency—Tenant’s right to deduct excess rent 
Srom trustee of bankrupt landlord. 


By Section 14(1) of the Rent and Mort- 
gage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, if a 
tenant has paid to his landlord rent in 
excess of the amount lawfully payable, the 
tenant may, without prejudice to any other 
method of recovery, deduct the excess from 
any rent payable to his landlord. 

In Bradley-Hole v. Cusen (1953, 2 
W.L.R. 193) a receiving order was made 
against a landlord at a time when she had 
been overpaid some rent by her tenant. 
The tenant stayed on and claimed that he 
was entitled to deduct the excess from the 
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rent due to the trustee. Now, as a general 
principle, claims accruing before a_ bank- 
ruptcy cannot be set-off against debts 
incurred after the bankruptcy, but in this 
case the tenant had a special statutory 
right against his landlord. The trustee 
stepped into the landlord’s shoes and took 
her property subject to all clogs or fetters 
or liabilities affecting it in her own hands. 
One clog was the right of the tenant to deduct 
the excess rent from future rents and the 
tenant was entitled to exercise this right 
not only against the landlord but also 
against her trustee. 


Insolvency—Effect of Extortionate Demand on 
Creditor’s Remedies. 


In Re a Judgment Summons (No. 25 
of 1952) (1953, 2 W.L.R. 315), the Court of 
Appeal reversed the decision of Harman, J., 
noted in Accountancy for December 1952 
(page 415). A judgment creditor had made 
an unjustified demand against his debtor 
for costs and as this conduct technically 
amounted to “ extortion” a bankruptcy 
petition based on the debt was dismissed. 
The creditor then took out a judgment 
summons but the learned Judge refused to 
make any order on the ground that he 
ought to exercise his discretion on the same 
principles as he would exercise it in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

The Court of Appeal said that the dis- 
missal of the bankruptcy petition on the 
ground of extortion did not extinguish the 
judgment debt, and did not prevent the 
creditor from exercising any other remedy 
open to him ; the Judge had jurisdiction to 
make an order on a judgment summons and 
should decide whether or not to make an 
order on the merits of the case. 


Insolvency—Validity of Bankruptcy Notice. 
Statutory undertakers obtained an order 
against a debtor in a Court of summary 
jurisdiction for the payment forthwith of 
£2 15s. 6d. arrears of water rate and costs. 
The order added that in default of payment 
the sum due thereunder should be levied 
by distress and sale of the debtor’s goods. 
A warrant of distress was issued but brought 
no result and the undertakers then served 
a bankruptcy notice in the prescribed form. 
The debtor applied to set the bankruptcy 
notice aside and the Divisional Court held 
that the provision in the order by which in 
default of payment the sum should be 
levied by distress and sale imposed a 
limitation and precluded the issue of a 
bankruptcy notice in respect of that debt. 
In Re a Debtor, No. 48 of 1952 (1953, 
2 W.L.R. 444), the Court of Appeal 


reversed this decision and held that the 
bankruptcy notice was good. The order of 
the Court of summary jurisdiction was , 
“ final order” within the meaning of Sectio, 
1(t) (s) of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, ang 
execution upon it had not been stayed. 
the court of summary jurisdiction had jy 
power to order expressly that no bankruptey 
notice should be issued in respect of the 
sum adjudged to be due, and what they 
could not do by express order could not be 
done by implication. 


Miscellaneous—Catering Wages Act, 1943 


A point of considerable importance to 
the catering trade and its advisers wa 
decided in Pauley v. Kenaldo, Ltd. (1953, 
1 W.L.R. 187). P. worked as a cloakroom 
attendant in K.’s restaurant and wa 
remunerated not by any’ wages but by tips, 
which came to £7 or more a week. She 
claimed that she was also entitled to the 
minimum rate of wages laid down by the 
Catering Wages Act 1943. By Section 1(2 
the Act applies to all persons employed in 
any undertaking coming within the Ac 
and by Section 1 {4) “‘ any worker who for 
purposes of any undertaking . . . perform 
any work in pursuance of an arrangement 
. . « made by the worker by way of trade 
with the persons carrying on that under. 
taking shall be deemed to be employed by 
them in that undertaking. . . .” Birkett, 
L.J., found that P. was not K.’s servant: 
they were on the facts of the case not entitled 
to control the manner in which she did her 
work; she stamped her cards as a self- 
employed person and she could stay away 
if she provided a substitute. P. was not 
therefore “‘ employed in the undertaking”; 
nevertheless she was a worker to whom 
Section 1 (4) applied and was entitled to 
a minimum wage as well as her tips. 


Cost and Works Accountants— 
National Cost Conference 


The Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants is holding its Conference it 
London from May 28 to go. After the 
Presidential address on the Friday mornitg 
by Mr. S. C. Tyrrell, r.c.w.a., there wil 
be discussion of the Institute’s report 
** Employee Remuneration and _ Incet 
tives.” The report is based on research by 
Branches, and deals with methods até 
trends in remuneration and incentives 
all levels. The afternoon session wil 
consider “‘ Business Forecasting.” 
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Available in July:— s 
FOUR ESSAYS IN ACCOUNTING THEORY a 

Bx by ProressoR F. SEWELL BRAY 

‘tage THE 1 
a Accounting Principles. | March 
ie Accounting Form. of Acc 
: | BREA, 
Company Accounting. 1 Gssion: 
Accounting and Statistical Relationships. |B the oc 
< An appendix reproduces the preliminary report prepared by the Sub-Committee of the Research | oa 


Committee on the Measurement of Productive Efficiency. Orders should be sent direct to the 1B Accoun 
‘ publishers, Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


ae Price 15s. (15s. 9d. post free). 
a Other available Research Committee publications are:— 
PRACTICE NOTES SERIES 
“The Valuation of Goodwill” .. 2s. 6d. | 
Covers the sale and purchase of a business, professional goodwill and the valuation | 
of unquoted shares for probate purposes. 
“The Appointment and Remuneration of Auditors under the Companies Act, 1948” 2s. Od. | 
An interpretation of those conditions which govern the appointment and remuner- 
ation of auditors under the Companies Act, 1948. 
** Machine Accounting Systems for the Small Concern ” sdk jae ai —_ | % 
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Practice Notes Series. Price 8s. 9d. | Nis P 
(All prices are postage paid) Diane 
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THE SOCIETY OF 


Incorporated Accountants 


—— 


STAMP-MARTIN 


INAUGURAL LECTURE—DINNER 


AT INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL 


—_ 


THz INAUGURAL LECTURE DELIVERED ON 

March 17 by the Stamp-Martin Professor 

gf Accounting (Professor F. Sewell Bray, 
|Mirca., F.S.A.A.), is summarised in a Pro- 

@sional Note on pages 108-9. To mark 

ihe occasion a small dinner was given by 

ihe President and Council of the Society of 
| Incorporated Accountants at Incorporated 
| Accountants’ Hall. 

The chair was occupied by the President 
of the Society, Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, 
rsA.A., and the guests included Professor 
f, Sewell Bray ; Professor The Right Hon. 
lord Stamp (Postgraduate Medical School 
of London) ; Dr. L. Rostas (Director of 
Reearch, Faculty of Economics and 
Politics, University of Cambridge) ; Sir 
Henry Clay (President of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research 
ad former Warden of Nuffield College, 

| Oxford), the academic elector to the Stamp- 
| Martin Chair ; Mrs. Feodora Stone (Secre- 
ury, National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research) ; Rev. J. W. H. Red- 
tam (Chaplain, Berkhamstead School) ; 
Professor P. Sargant Florence (Professor of 
Commerce in the University of Birming- 
tam) ; Professor Colin Clark (Professor of 
Agricultural Economics in the University 
Oxford) ; Mr. Tristram Beresford (mem- 
vr of the Council, National Farmers’ 
Union); Professor W. T. Baxter (Professor 
i Accounting, London School of Econo- 
mcs); Dr. D. Heron, m.a., p.sc. (Treas- 
wer, University College, London) ; Mr. 
\. A. B. Hopkin (Director, National Insti- 
ute of Economic and Social Research) ; 
Miss P. M. Deane (Department of Applied 
konomics, University of Cambridge ; 
veretary, International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth) ; Dr. 
\.K. Hill (Editor, The Incorporated Statis- 
tan) ; Professor D. Cousins (Professor of 
‘counting and Administration, University 
i" birmingham) ; Mr. D. Solomons (Reader 
jm" Accounting, London School of Econo- 
fics); Mr. J. R. Peebles (Housemaster, 
Netminster School); Mr. D. du Pré ; 
lt.0. W. Moss (Chairman of the Court of 
tctors, Birkbeck College, London) ; Mr. 
Leo T. Little ; and Mr. A. A. Garrett. 
The following members of the Council 


—SJ" present : Mr. Bertram Nelson (Vice- 


President), Sir Frederick Alban, Mr. A. 
Stuart Allen, Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, Mr. 
C. V. Best, Mr. A. Hannah, Mr. L. C. 
Hawkins, Mr. A. E. Middleton, Mr. T. H. 
Nicholson, Mr. F. A. Prior, Miss P. E. M. 
Ridgway, Mr. R. E. Starkie, Mr. Joseph 
Stephenson, Mr. Percy Toothill ; with 
Mr. I. A. F. Craig (Secretary) and Mr. 
C. A. Evan-Jones (Deputy Secretary). 

Proposing the toast of “ The Guests,” 
Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, said 
that they had gathered together on an 
historic occasion—that was, he thought, an 
appropriate term to use on the day of a 
lecture which inaugurated the foundation of 
the Stamp-Martin Chair. It had needed 
courage and foresight on the part of the 
Council of the Society to decide upon the 
foundation. 

The opportunity had been taken to 
commemorate two outstanding figures in the 
affairs of the Society. Sir James Martin, 
one of its founders in 1885, was a main- 
spring of the Society for many years. As 
Secretary, he had from the beginning 
demanded the highest standards, both of 
character and of professional qualifications. 


The late Lord Stamp, an Honorary Mem- 


ber in recognition of his interest in and 
work for the Society, became—as was well 
known—an outstanding national personal- 
ity. Some remarks Lord Stamp had made 
in addressing the London District Society in 
1939 were particularly apt. He had then 
said : 

A planned world will only be kept in work- 
ing order, it seems to me, by a phenomenal 
development of accountancy ; a half-planned 
world will only be kept from chaos by almost 
a miracle of costing and impersonal account- 
ancy. If the superior book-keeper of one 
hundred years ago had been faced straight- 
away, in one showing, with the vast ramifica- 
tions of your profession and the innumerable 
ways in which you assist, support, control, 
check and advise the community, he would 
have been appalled at the extension of his 
thought and his responsibility ; but I do not 
think the gulf between those two is any 
greater, if as great, as the gulf that is likely 
to exist between the kind of things you are 
educating your young men to do now and 
what accountants may be called upon to do 
in one hundred years time. 


There is no way in which you can set exam- 
inations for young people which will give 
elasticity of mind, and response of intellect 
throughout their lives to all the changing 
requirements of science—that is beyond the 
scope of the examination. But all those who 
have pupils and juniors at any rate owe it 
to them and to the future that their minds 
are kept elastic and widely open to the future 
possibility of things beyond our present ken. 
Do not content yourselves with securing that 
they do things as they always have been done. 
You must make them alive to the possibility 
of coping with entirely new degrees and 
areas of responsibility. This will require, I 
will not say intelligence, but intellectual 
courage and a_ progressive outlook which 
until lately has been latent rather than 
active. 

Mr. Barrowcliff suggested that there was 
a far-seeing and probing review of the 
responsibilities that lay ahead for account- 
ancy. He hoped that they would all agree 
that the foundation of the Stamp-Martin 
Chair would forward the objectives Lord 
Stamp had in mind. At the same time, they 
would remember his emphasis on the 
practice of the profession and whilst reach- 
ing forward they would hope to keep their 
feet reasonably firmly on the ground of 
solid facts. 

The President said that in proposing the 
toast, he did so in the sense of privilege 
at being in the company of so many dis- 
tinguished and illustrious men, especially of 
the academic world. He counted it an 
honour that they had conferred upon the 
Society in giving their blessing to the 
Stamp-Martin Chair. Time forbade his 
mentioning the guests by name, but he 
must refer specially to one, as well as to the 
responder to the toast. He referred to the 
present Lord Stamp. It was a peculiar 
satisfaction to them that Lord Stamp was 
able to be present and that they could 
thank him in person for his gracious consent 
to the use of his father’s name in connection 
with the Chair. Sir Henry Clay was well- 
known everywhere as one of the giants of 
academics. They, as pigmies, were natur- 
ally awed by his mental abilities, but that 
awe was warmed and melted by his very 
great kindliness. 

Replying to the toast, Sir Henry Clay 
said the creation of the Chair was a courage- 
ous act, which he thought would also be a 
fruitful one. There was a vast field to be 
tilled in the measurement of economic pro- 
cesses. At one time it seemed that they at 
Oxford might have taken a step like the 
Society’s, by creating a Chair of Account- 
ing, but there now seemed little likelihood 
of that happening. Yet, surely, accountancy 
offered scope in the universities comparable 
with, say, commercial law, which was well 
established throughout the universities? 

Those from academic circles close to 
accountancy could be grouped (in this 
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context he would leave out accountancy 
itself), said Sir Henry, into the five categories 
—high-brow, high low-brow, low high-brow, 
low-brow and “solid ivory.”” He would 
himself put the pure statisticians in the first 
class, economic statisticians in the second, 
statistical economists in, the third, econo- 


mists in the fourth; he would not attempt - 


to put anyone in the fifth! 

Concluding, Sir Henry said he was grati- 
fied that Professor Bray had accepted the 
invitation to be the first holder of the Stamp- 
Martin Chair. He had always been most 
helpful in the application of accounting 
principles and techniques in other areas of 
study. Sir Henry wished him every good 
fortune in his new work. 

Lord Stamp and Mrs. Stone briefly pro- 
posed the toast of Professor Bray, who, in 
reply, said that he originally wanted to 
read Theology at Oxford but was deflected 
into accountancy by his father, who wanted 
no impecunious curates in the family. At 
first, said Professor Bray, he had found 
accounting techniques odd and had not 
been able to perceive the fundamentals of 
the subject, but he now thought that there 
was deep-seated point and purpose in 
accountancy and he would devote himself 
to its development in that light. 


THE VALUE OF MONEY 


THE DINNER OF THE INCORPORATED 
Accountants’ Newcastle upon Tyne ‘and 
District Society was held on February 13. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. T. 
Jewitt, President of the District Society, 
and the guests included The Right Hon. 
Gwilym Lloyd George, P.c., M.P., Minister 
of Food; the Deputy Lord Mayor of 
Newcastle upon Tyne (Alderman William 
McKeag); Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff 
(President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants) and Mrs. Barrowcliff, with 
Mr. I. A. F. Craig (Secretary) and Mrs. 
Craig; Alderman W. Temple (Sheriff of 
Newcastle) and Mrs. Temple; and His 
Honour Judge Charlesworth, Li.p., and 
Mrs. Charlesworth; Mr. D. W. Souter 
(Chairman, North of England Shipowners’ 
Association) and Mrs. Souter; and repres- 
entatives of other professional bodies and 
the Inland Revenue. 

Mr. T. D. R. Bensted, F.c.A., F.S.A.A., 
proposed the toast of the City and County 
of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

The Deputy Lord Mayor of Newcastle 
(Alderman W. McKeag), in response, said 
the people of Newcastle were proud of its 
past and its present. 

To the Minister of Food (Major G. 
Lloyd George), Alderman McKeag said 
that many people, both in their capacity 
as civic representatives and as individuals, 
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were hoping to be delivered from some of the 
27,000 regulations from which they suffered 
today. He thought Major Lloyd George 
was doing his best, and he had never known 
a Minister work so assiduously to destroy 
the necessity of his department and so 
deprive himself of a job. 

Major G. Lloyd George, P.c., M.P. 
(Minister of Food), proposing the toast 
of the Society, said he had removed quite 
a few regulations in the past few months, 
and he hoped to remove a few more before 
he was finished. He paid a tribute to Mr. 
Barrowcliff, the first member from that 
District Society’s area to become President 
of the Society—an honour of which all 
were proud. 

It was gratifying to see the growth and 
development of professions such as account- 
ancy. He did not think it a wild comparison 
to say that their members were the legiti- 
mate heirs of the old livery companies. 
Both aimed at the highest professional 
standards, were guarantors of integrity, 
and had worthy educational aims and 
achievements. Most members of the livery 
companies, however, had now little or no 
connection with the trades with which 
the companies were formerly associated. 
He himself was a member of the fruiterers’ 
company—a not inappropriate position 
for a Minister of Food. 

Speculating on the possibility of a similar 
development affecting Incorporated 
Accountants, he said if they could suppose 
that 500 years hence it should happen that 
accountancy, along with taxation, capital 
investment and company law, had passed 
into the history books, it could indeed 
be called the Golden Age. At their dinner 
there would be a very different group of 
people. The President might be the High 
Chief Justice of the Universal Civil Court, 
and among the guests might be the Chief 
Executive of the Interplanetary Transport 
Company and representatives from Saturn. 

The Minister expressed the hope that the 
Society would go from strength to strength. 

Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, F.s.a.a. (Presi- 
dent of the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants), in response, paid a tribute to the 
courage of the Minister of Food. He held 
a post that few would choose for a quiet 
and peaceful life. Housewives who had 
borne the brunt of many difficult years 
would acclaim him when the Ministry, was 
closed down. 

Mr. Barrowcliff said there was much 
serious concern over the present national 
attitude towards spending. There seemed 
to be a general view that money was avail- 
able for any desirable socizl purpose. 
It was appropriate for accountants to help 
in pointing out that it was not true that 
public funds could produce money, as 
though on an endless belt. If public funds 
were spent on current domestic amenities 


they could not be available for purposg 
such as maintenance, replacement ang 
modernisation of industrial plant, extension 
of business enterprises and _ investmey 
abroad. Unless we increased our capital 
resources by saving we should find jt 
impossible to maintain employment or the 
standard of living at anything approaching 
the present level. 

The need was to curtail expenditure jy 
order to save. Thrift was an old-fashioned 
word, but the practice of it had helped to 
lay the foundation of our greatness in th 
past; it made for sturdiness and inde 
pendence of character, and gave a tne 
sense of the value of money. Today inde. 
pendence was passing away, and with it 
our money sense. It was surely a national 
tragedy and a national loss, 

The national budget today was six time 
greater than in 1935-36, and, quite wrongly, 
direct defence expenditure was _ blamed, 
Apart from that, there had been a staggering 
increase in expenditure of £2,400 million 
since 1935-36. Public authorities in Great 
Britain in 1951-52 spent £2,000 million on 
social services, equal to 68s. 3d. a week fora 
family of four. It could be quite clearly seen 
why income tax was gs. 6d. in the £ plw 
sur-tax, profits tax, excess profits levy, 
estate duty and all the other direct and 
indirect taxes. 

. In spite of this, the present day offered a 

unique opportunity for the exercise of our 
native genius in meeting difficulties of an 
exceptional order. We could overcome them 
if we were allowed to use the qualities 
inherent in us, qualities of hard work, 
thrift, adventure, improvisation and endur- 
ance. Such qualities in prewar days were 
not planned by a central Government but 
were instinctive in our race. They had 
carried us to the front rank in the world, 
and would again, if the restraining influence 
of penal taxation was removed, as it could 
be by a drastic cut in our expenditure toa 
proper and sensible level. 

In this Coronation year the Government 
had a great opportunity to lead us bac 
to the simple reality of living within ow 
means. 

The toast of the guests was proposed by 
the President of the District Society (Mr. 
T. Jewitt) and Judge J. Charlesworth 
responded. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF CAPITAL 


Tue INcoRPORATED Accountants’ Hutt 
and District Society held a dinner at the 
Hull Guildhall on February 20. The chait 
was occupied by Mr. A. Macdonald, 
President of the Hull and District Society; 
and the guests included the Lord Mayo 
of Hull (Councillor A. K. Jacobs) and the 
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lady Mayoress (Mrs. F. Russell) ; the 
sheriff (Mr. F. R. Metcalfe) and Mrs. 
yetcalfe); Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff 

President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants) and Mrs. Barrowcliff, with 
Mr. I. A. F. Craig (Secretary) and Mrs. 
(rig; Mr. H. B. H. Hylton-Foster, Q.c., 
yp. (Recorder of Hull); Mr. W. R. 
jyten Hudson, m.p.; Mr. F. E. Biller 
H.M. Inspector of Taxes); Mr. P. D. 
Priestman, J.P. (President of the Hull 
incorporated Chamber of Shipping) ; and 
wher representatives of civic life and the 
professions. 

Mr. H. B. H. Hylton-Foster, Q.c., M.P., 
Recorder of Hull, proposing the toast of 
“The Society of Incorporated Accountants 
yd Auditors,” said that accountants had 
come too modest. They had to know 
3 much about the law as the lawyer, 
much about taxation as the Inspector of 
Taxes, and more about bankruptcy than 
the bankrupt—and to have more discretion 
than Caesar’s wife. They had gradually 
educated the public and had, in fact, 
helped to form public policy. 

He had in mind, first of all, the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Research Committee. 

The Sixth International Congress on 
Accounting, held last June in London, 
hd been a manifestation of modern 
international understanding and had be- 
come a material part in the comity of 
nations. 

He was glad to see among those present 
Miss Phyllis Ridgway, who and made history 
in being the first lady elected to the 
Council of the Society. 

Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, F.s.a.a., 
President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants, replying to the toast, said 
they were privileged to have Mr. Hylton- 
Foster with them. Mr. Hylton-Foster had 
mentioned the recent International Congress 
m Accounting, and he (Mr. Barrowlciff) 
thought that too few people were aware 
of its tremendous value. Even he had not 
been fully aware of it until his visit to the 
United States and Canada, where he found 
that the Congress had made a great 
impression. The Americans and the 
Canadians, he had discovered, looked 
upon the British accountancy profession 
@ leading the world. He had since found 
in other countries this admiration for the 
techniques and standards of British accoun- 
lancy, and accountants in this country 
ought to pay a little more attention to this 
seat responsibility. 

He brought with him the best wishes 
of the Council to the members in Hull. 
He was sorry that the City Treasurer, 
Mr. C. H. Pollard, F.s.A.A., who was 
President of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, had been 
unable to attend the dinner. 

Mr. Barrowcliff urged a substantial 


reduction in income tax—somewhere in the 
region of 2s. 6d. in the £. He described the 
present rate of taxation as penal, and 
thought that the internal position of the 
country had suffered from the prominence 
naturally given to external payments and 
balances. This was having a serious effect 
on the small, family business. Before the 
war, the first claims on profits were the 
needs of the business and, thereafter, the 
living requirements of the proprietors. 
Now, the first claim on the business was 
taxation, and income tax and estate duty 
were destroying the type of business 
which had mainly been responsible for this 
country’s hard-won heritage of world 
manufacturing status. 

The inevitable result would be the placing 
of all available capital in the hands of the 
Government and a few capital-holding 
concerns. In some cases there had already 
been organised attempts on the part of 
owners of capital to acquire. control of 
businesses with which they had little or no 
association. He thought that this was against 
the best interests of the country, but it 
was one of the consequences of high taxa- 
tion that capital profits became very 
tempting. 

A ten per cent. cut in the national 
expenditure should give the desired margin 
before our resources were dissipated in 
the current craze for putting domestic 
amenities before the needs of commerce. 
Only by such a reduction in taxation 
would the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
find the people ready to work—and also 
to save. 

Mr. Alec Macdonald, F.s.A.a., President 
of the Hull and District Society, proposed 
the toast of “‘ Our Guests.” 

Mr. F. E. Biller, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, 


in reply said that the Inland Revenue could * 


trust implicitly an account certified by an 
Incorporated Accountant. He thought the 
harmony between the Inland Revenue 
and the accountancy profession was a most 
favourable feature. 

Mr. Philip D. Priestman, J.P., President 
of Hull Incorporated Chamber of Commerce 
and Shipping, also spoke in reply. 

Miss P. E. M. Ridgway, B.A., F.S.A.A., 
said the Chairman, Mr. Macdonald, had 
devoted a lot of time and trouble to the 
arrangements for the dinner and she felt 
sure that everyone would join her in 
thanking him for a most enjoyable evening. 


TAXATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. E. DowNwarpb, PRESIDENT OF THE 
Incorporated Accountants’ District Society 
of North Staffordshire, occupied the chair 
at a dinner held by the District Society at 
the North Stafford Hotel, Stoke-on-Trent, 


on March 6. The company included the 
Deputy Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 
Stoke-on-Trent (Alderman H. Barks, 0.8.£., 
and Mrs. Barks) ; Mr. C. Percy Barrow- 
cliff (President of the Society of Incorpor- 
ated Accountants) and Mrs. Barrowcliff, 
with Mr. I. A. F. Craig (Secretary) and Mrs. 
Craig; Mrs. Downward ; Alderman and 
Mrs. C. Mothershaw (Deputy Mayor and 
Mayoress of Newcastle under Lyme); Mr. 
Frederick Seebohm (Director, Barclays 
Bank Ltd.) ; Professor F. A. Vick, 0.B.£., 
PH.D., F.INST.P. (Acting Principal, Univer- 
sity College of North Staffordshire) ; and 
other representatives of civic and pro- 
fessional life. 

After the loyal toasts, Mr. W. A. Follows, 
A.S.A.A., proposed the toast of “‘ The City of 
Stoke-on-Trent.” He said the corporation 
had to contend with the problems of grimy 
industries ‘in the centre of the city, with 
restrictions imposed by low rateable value 
and great unwillingness to pay higher rates. 
The average family was contributing in 
rates and taxes about 23s. a week for the 
corporation’s services. With limited re- 
sources they had done well. 


The Deputy Lord Mayor of Stoke-on- 
Trent (Alderman H. Barks, 0.8B.£.), in 
response, spoke of the valuable work of the 
city officials and of the welfare services 
provided. 

Mr. F. Seebohm (Director, Barclays 
Bank Ltd.) proposed the toast of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants. 

Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff (President of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants) 
replied. He said one of the most pressing 
needs of our time was a substantial reduc- 
tion in taxation. The work of Incorporated 
Accountants brought them into the closest 
touch with the results of business operations, 
and they were therefore able to see the 
damage being done to commerce by the 
present penal level of taxes. Every worker 
would lift up his voice in protest to the 
Government if he realised that high taxa- 
tion was undermining his employment, and 
that he would lose his job if his firm were 
denied the capacity to purchase replace- 
ments. 

On the eve of another Budget it was not 
inappropriate to warn the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that it was our money he 
was proposing to spend: he had no right to 
confiscate our earnings and profits above 
any limit he set for our pocket money and 
keep. That was the way of the dictator. 
The nation had earned its financial free- 
dom, and needed it if it were to survive as 
one of the great nations of the world. 

Mr. E. Downward (President of the 
District Society) proposed the toast of the 
guests, to which Professor F. A. Vick, 0.B.£., 
Acting Principal of the University College 
of North Staffordshire, responded. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


April 7.—Bournemouth : ‘‘ Costing,’ by Mr. 
C. H. Durman. St. Peter’s (small) Hall, 
Hinton Road, at 6.30 p.m. 


April 8.—Southampton : “ Costing,” by Mr. 
C. H. Durman. Polygon Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 


April 9.—Portsmouth : ‘* Costing,’”’ by Mr. 
C. H. Durman. Central Library, Guildhall 
Square, at 6.30 p.m. 


April 10.—Belfast : ‘‘ Some Current Economic 
and Business Problems,”’ by Mr. A. R. Ilersic, 
B.cOM., F.s.A. Student’s meeting. 13, Donegall 
Square West, at 7 p.m. 


Manchester : Dinner. Midland Hotel, at 6.15 
p-m. 


April 13.—Dublin: ‘“ Economics,” by Mr. 
A. R. Ilersic, B.coM., F.s.A. Students’ meeting. 
Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Kendal : ‘‘ Costing in Practice,’ by Mr. S. C. 
Roberts, F.c.w.A., M.LLA. 

Luton : “‘ Company Law in Relation to Liquida- 
tions and Receiverships,’’ by Mr. T. W. South, 
m.A., Barrister-at-Law. Students’ meeting. 
Town Hall, at 6.15 p.m. 


April 14.—Bradford : ‘“‘ Advanced Accounts,” 
by Mr. V. S. Hockley, B.com., c.a. Liberal 
Club, Bank Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Waterford : “‘ Economics,” by Mr. A. R. Ilersic, 
B.COM., F.S.A. Students’ meeting. Offices of 
W. A. Deevy & Co., at 8 p.m. 


April 15.—London: Taxation discussion meet- 
ing. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m, 


April 16.—AHull: “ Partnership Law and 
Accounts,” by Mr. E. Edwards, F.A.C.C.A. 
Students’ meeting. Church Institute, Albion 
Street, at 6.15 p.m. 


April 17.—Bradford : Dinner. Midland Hotel. 


April 21.—Dudley : Discussion Group—* Com- 
pany Liquidation.’ Staffordshire Technical 
College, The Broadway, at 7 p.m. 


April 24.—Belfast: Annual meeting of North- 
ern Ireland District Society. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES 


LONDON 


THE TAXATION DISCUSSION MEETING, 
normally held on the second Wednesday 
in each month, will be on April 15, and 
not on April 8. The meeting is at 6 p.m. 
at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall.. 


SWANSEA AND SOUTH-WEST WALES 
STUDENTS’ SECTION 


A LUNCHEON MEETING WAS HELD ON 
February 12, Mr. J. G. Powell, A.s.a.a., 
in the chair. Mr. J. L. Williams, Assistant 
Official Receiver, gave a talk on “ Some 
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Practical Aspects of Bankruptcy.” He 
mentioned the frequent reluctance of a 
hopelessly insolvent debtor to seek the 
protection of bankruptcy proceedings, and 
the common failure, in the early stages 
of financial difficulties, to seek the advice 
of a professional accountant. 

There was an increasing tendency of the 
Inland Revenue to recover tax arrears 
by instituting bankruptcy proceedings. 
He criticised their practice of commencing 
the proceedings in the High Court rather 
than in the appropriate District Court. 


WEST OF ENGLAND 


A SUCCESSFUL MEETING OF MEMBERS AND 
students in the Gloucester area was held 
on March 6, with Mr. R. F. Emmerson 
(President) in the chair. 

After discussion on local activities in 
Gloucester, the following sub-committee was 
formed: Mr. K. I. Brown, Mr. V. G. 
Mundy, Mr. J. Nichols, Mr. Edward C. B. 
Price, Mr. Norman E. Smith, and Mr. J. J. 
Powell (student). 


MEMBERSHIP 


THE FOLLOWING PROMOTIONS IN, AND ADDITIONS 
to, the membership of the Society have been 
completed during the period December 11, 
1952, to March 10, 1953. 


ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS 

Armson, George Frederick Hubert (Carpenter, Arnold & 
Turner), Brighton. Barrstow, Luke Vernon (Lithgow, 
Nelson & Co.), Liverpool. Broom, John Edward (Harper & 
Broom), London. Crarke, Arnold (A. Clarke & Co.), 
Manchester. Corner, Richard Alfred (Rd. Corner & Jones), 
Liverpool. Cosson, Alfred Farley (Daniel Mahony, Taylor 
& Co.), London. Espen, John James (Wilshire, Walker & 
Co.), Kingston-upon-Thames. Horr, David Ephraim 
(Auerbach, Hope & Co.), London. Huratr, George (Morton, 
Hulatt & Co.), Belfast. JaRRATT, Arthur (Tranmer & Raine), 
Hull. Krrcuen, Arthur Frederick Cotton (Whitmarsh, 
Kitchen & Co.), Helston. McLrop, Robert Henry (Gedge, 
Ilott & McLeod), London, Mittepce, John West (Wheatley, 
Pearce & Co.), Poole. Munpy, John (7. Mundy & Co.), 
London. Myers, Harold (George Lang & Co.), Newcastle 
upon Tyne. Reap, Frank Ivor (Silversides, Slack @ Co.), 
London. Sanpers, Harold Seymour (Carpenter, Arnold & 
Turner), Brighton. SmytuH, Walter, Director and Secretary, 
E. T. Green, Ltd., Belfast. Stewart, Leslie Howard 
(Grundy, Middleton & Co.), Manchester. Swirt, Cyril 
Ernest Joseph (Harper & Broom), London. Tro .urp, 
Ernest James, Johannesburg. WHEELER, Reginald Wilfred 
(Daniel Mahony, Taylor & Co.), London. Woop, Archibald 
(A, Wood & Co.), Stoke-on-Trent. Wy.ie, Hugh Norman 
(Charles Wakeling & Co.), London. 


ASSOCIATES 
ALLEN, Colin William Mewes, City Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Portsmouth. ALtwricHt, George Stanley, with 
James ett & Son, London. Anprews, Eric Stanley, 
with Dearden, Gilliat & Co., Manchester. ANDREWSs, 
Stanley William, City Treasurer’s Department, Cardiff. 
ARDERN, Derek Percival George, with Lithgow, Nelson 
& Co., Southport. Aris, Kenneth Joseph, with Alfred 
Wright & Co., London. Arxcott, Gerald Frederick, with 
H. T. Salmon & Co., London. Armstrono, Maurice John, 
Borough Treasurer’s Department, Luton. Asn, Ronald 
Arthur, with C. T. Stephens & Co., Newport, Mon. 
Bacue, David Frederic, with Baker, Sutton & Co., 
London. Bacutey, Roy, with Armitage & Norton, 
Bradford. Batterr, Kenneth, with Price Waterhouse & 
Co., Newcastle upon Tyne. Baker, Derek Roy, with 
Beal, Young & Booth, Eastleigh. Ba mrortt, Geoffrey, 
with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Leeds. Bates, 
Raymond, with Price Waterhouse & Co., Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Beavis, John James, with Lawrence H. Fink & Co., 
London. BentuaM, Eric, with Walter Bentham, Bradford, 
Bere, Leslie, with Bradley, Lytton & Co., London. Biro, 


Frederick William, with Thornton & Co., Wallasey 
Botton, Stanley, with Chas. H. Munkman, Chi'd & (,' 
Leeds. Booruman, Richard, with J. H. Worsley, Burnie,’ 
Boutp, Norman Stanley, with Willett, Son & Garne, 
Manchester. Bow er, Richard Eric, with Mellors Basden 
& Mellors, Nottingham. Bow tes, David Marshall, with 
Russell, Durie Kerr, Watson & Co., Birmingham. Bowney 
Brian Allan, with J. E. P. Close & Co., Cape Town, 
Branp, Ronald Henry Albert, with Alfred Wright & Cp. 
London. _Brecazz1, Ronald Alexander, with Hayde, 
Green & Co., London. Bupp, Tony William Peter, with 
Richard H. Nerney & Co., London. Buttirupr, Jame 
Robert, City Treasurer’s Department, Bristol. Burgy 
Denis Albert, with Stephenson, Nuttall & Co., Newark 
Castinc, Maurice George, with Sidney Foster & Son 
Bristol. Caro, Brian Guthrie, formerly with Nutt, Horn 
& Co., Derby. Cawpry, Joseph, with Rawlinson, Greaye 
& Mitchell, Bradford. CHANDLER, John Arthur, with 
Russell, Fleming, Boys & Co., Hove. Cuick, Kenneth 
James, with H. Bullard, Northampton. CLARK, Norman 
Arthur Richard, with John Baker, Sons & Bell, London, 
Crark, Raymond Arthur, formerly with Turquand 
Youngs & Co., Bristol. Ciarke, Anthony Peter, with $,R. 
Fuller & Co., Leeds. Crayman, Arnold Michael, with 
Lionel Davidson & Co., London. Cockman, Derrick 
Harry, with Broads, Paterson & Co., London. Conny, 
Leslie Harold, with Bernard Phillips & Co., London, 
Coteman, Adrian Harris, with Clark, Battams & (Co, 
London. Cotuins, James Kevin, with Coyle & Coyle, 
Dublin. Conwe..i, Edward Anthony, with Finnie, Ros, 
Welch & Co., London. Cooper, Allan Francis, with 
Price Waterhouse & Co., Manchester. Cooper, Arthur 
Richard, with Henry Smith, Hamer & Co., Manchester. 
Cousen, Leslie, formerly with John Draper & Son, 
Bradford. Corsett, Ivor Dennis, with George A. Touche 
& Co., Birmingham. Cox, Douglas Alan, with Harper, 
Feather & Paterson, London. Craze, Sidney Hugh, with 
Alfred Neill & Co., London. Cross, Patrick, with Alfred 
H. Brown, Southampton. Crumpton, Douglas, with 
Walker, Weller & Roy, Worcester. CuTHsert, Alfred, with 
Goldie, Campbell & Robins, Hull. CurLer, John Howard, 
with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. Curtrs, 
Michael Arthur, with Geo. W. Spencer & Co., London, 
Cyriac, Elanjikkal Jacob, formerly with Gondalia & 
Mandviwalla, Bombay. Daruincton, Trevor John, with 
Pearson, Blower & Co., Wolverhampton. Darvuwaia, 
Sham Tehmurasp Byramji, formerly with D. N. Navder 
& Co., Bombay. Detorme, Victor Charles, with Kemp, 
Chatteris & Co., London. Denman, John William Roger, 
with White & Pawley, Plymouth. Dewey, Arthur Cyril, 
with Taft, Baldock & Winstanley, Nottingham. Dickens, 
Peter Raymond, with C. E. Polak, London. Dicxsox, 
William, with Laverick, Walton & Co., Sunderland, 
Dopp, Michael David, with Batty & Co., London. 
Douctas, Gordon Charles, with Ernest Clark, London. 
Downs, Reginald Walter, with D. W. H. Phipp & Co., 
Long Eaton. Dry, Norman Kesteven, with Buckley, Hall, 
Devin & Co., Hull. Dyer, Alan Watson, with Luff, 
Smith & Co., London. Dyer, Herbert George Samuel, 
Deputy Borough Treasurer, Gravesend. EMMERSON, 
John, with G. N. Randle & Co., Sunderland. Eneavr, 
Paul Anthony, Deputy Borough Treasurer, Weymouth. 
Evans, Alan Cooper (Thomas, Seward & Pickard), Swansea. 
Evenett, John Alfred, with Batty & Co., London. 
FEATHERSTONE, Dennis Charles, with S. J. G. Southon & 
Co., Exmouth. Fetton, Roy, with Ridley & Ridley, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Fre.p, Peter John, with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., London. Fitper, Cyril Herbert, 
with Harmood, Banner, Lewis & Mounsey, Liverpool. 
Fisu, Brian Howard, with Solomon Hare & Co., Bristol. 
Frrzparrick, George Albert, with Longcroft, Smith & Co., 
London. FLetTcHER, Joseph, with Stott & Golland, 
Rochdale. Fopen, Cyril, with Lloyd, Piggott & Co., 
Manchester. FREEMAN, Henry, with Alliott, Makepeace 
& Co., London. Frienp, James Ernest, B.com., Board of 
Trade, London. Ganan, William Dennis, with Cooper & 
Kenny, Dublin. Gare, Alan Michael, with Burrows & 
White, Nottingham. Gazy, Ronald Lewis, with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., London. Ger, Alan, Audit 
Department, Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
Manchester. Grsson, Peter John, with Leslie Furneaux 
& Co., London. Gituincwater, Gordon Neville 
(Harold F. Edwards & Co.), Hull. Goocn, Alan, with 
Goldie, Campbell & Robins, Hull. Goss, Cyril, with R. G. 
Herman, London. Green, Tom Barratt, with M. P. 
Ferneyhough & Co., Stoke-on-Trent. GREER, Thomas, 
with Rawlinson, Allen & White, Belfast. Grecory, Eric 
Josiah Sydney, County Treasurer’s Department, Taunton. 
Grirritus, David Rhys Brangwyn, with Phillips & Trump, 
Cardiff. Havrorp, Kenneth, with Kendall, Galloway & 
Smith, Winchester. HALsALt, Thomas, with Wilkinson & 
Freeman, Preston. Harcourt, Maurice Charles, wi 
Stephenson, Smart & Co., King’s Lynn. Harpesty, Jack, 
with Percy Hodgkinson & Co., Bradford. HarGREAVES, 
Frederick, with Francis Williams & Vaughan, Swansea. 
Harman, John Wallis Gill, with Henry C. Hitchmough, 
Cork. Harper, Peter Ellis, with Smith, Blyth & Co., 
London, Harris, Bruce Charles, with W. W. Beer, Aplit 
& Co., Exeter. Harvey, Norman Leonard, with Wood, 
Albery & Co., London. Hawkins, Charles Frederick 
Mervyn, with Hudson Smith, Briggs & Co., Bristol. 
Haw tey, Brian, with H. F. White & Co.. Leeds. HEaT#, 
Barrie Victor, with Ballard, Huggins & Co. ; 
Hepces, Joseph Askew, with Reeves & ‘Young, Canterbury. 
HentHorne, Eric, with Walter S. Lewis & Sons, Rochdale. 
Hepwortn, Peter Newton, with C. A.-Moulton & Co. 
Wakefield. Herunc, Karl, with J. Hyams, London 
Hicxen, Edwin Arthur, with Elverstone & Co., Coalville. 
Hickson, Derek Arthur Leslie, with Viney, Price & 
Goodyear, London. Hircuen, Ni , with R. Smith 
& Co., Blackburn. Hoare, Ronald Henry John, with 
H. W. M. 1, Guernsey, C.I. Hoccarp, 
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Harold, with C. White, Malton, Yorks. Hotpswortn, 
Harold Hartwell, with Sir Charles H. Wilson & Co., 
. HoLLanpD, Francis Edward, formerly with Winter, 


Robinson, Sisson & Benson, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Howett, Gerald, with Ashmole, Edwards & Goskar, 
Swansea. Hutcuinson, Ivan John, with Fredk, & C. S. 
Holliday, Leeds. James, Derek Albert, with Farrow, 


Bersey, Gain, Vincent & Co., London. James, David 
Brian, with Francis, Williams & Vaughan, Swansea. 
Jou, Alfred Howe, with Jones, Robathan, Thompson & 
Co., Cardiff. Jonnson, Gerald Clive Frederick, with 
Slipper & Co., London. Jonnstone, Henry, County 
Treasurer's Department, Preston. JoHNsToNneE, John Mill 
Nelson, City Chamberlain’s Department, Edinburgh. 
Jones, Alan Martin, with T. R. Morris, Cardiff. Jones, 
Graham Grenfell, with Baddiel, Sleeman & Co., Swansea. 
Jones, Leslie, with Cooper Bros. & Co., London. Jones, 
Richard Forman Wynn, with Curtis, Jenkins, Cornwall & 
Co., Bristol. Jones, Robert Stewart, formerly with C. 
Percy Barrowcliff & Co., Middlesbrough. Keiiy, Anthony 
Francis, with W. A. vy & Co., Waterford. Kennett, 
Christina, with Baker, Sutton & Co., London. Kenney, 
Charles Howard, with Hucker & Booker, Wells, Som. 
Kerr, Gordon Scott (Gedge, Ilott & McLeod), London. 
Kines, Hylton, with Thomas Rodger & Co., Newcastle 
upon Tyne. Krasner, Alex, with Bartfield & Co., Leeds. 
Lane, Stanley, with Wall & Tanfield, Birmingham. 
Lancstone, Vivian Eric Harry, with Cooper, zens & 
Co., Colchester. Lewis, Albert Ronald, with Clifford 
J. B. Andrews, Bournemouth. Lewis, Ronald Horace, 
with Harman & Gowen, Fakenham. Lino ey, Brian, 
with Henry Pell & Co., Stockport. Lopez, Kenneth 
William, with Henderson & Eastwood, Liverpool. 
Lovepay, Clifford Austin, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Sheffield. Lovertnce, Harold Charles, with Spicer 
& Pegler, London. Low, John, with Davidson, Collins & 
Verity, Leeds. Lunn, Brian William, with R. M. Blaikie 
& Co., High Wycombe. McCormick, Kenneth Hugh, 
with Graham G. Bissell & Brown, Birmingham. McManus, 
Anna, with Harmood, Banner, Lewis & Mounsey, Liver- 
pool. MAacInN, Joseph Patrick, with R. J. Kidney & Co., 
Dublin. MANsFre.p, Brian, with Cooper Brothers & Co., 
Sheffield. MANSFIELD, Stanley Ernest, with Evans, Davies 
& Co., London. Mantz, Raymond Henry, with Tansley, 
Witt & Co., London. Marsn, Stephen Edward, with 
Jackson, Taylor, Abernethy & Co., London. MArRsHALL, 
James King, with Scott & Paterson, Edinburgh. 
Maupstey, Eric, with Bottomley & Smith, Keighley. 
Muter, Angus Charles Donald, with A. J. Palmer & Co., 
Fareham. Mitter, Raymond Peter, with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. Mirus, Derek Maunsell, 
with Gibbons & Mitchell, Hastings. Mrrcueri, Arthur 
Siddle, with S. Mitchell & Son, Leeds. Monracna, 
Giulio Cesare Benito, with Futcher, Head, Smith & Co., 
London. Moopy, Ronald, with Beal, Young & Booth, 
Southampton. Morey, William Stephen, with S. T. 
Milner, Harrogate. Morton, Denis, with A. France & 
Co., Leeds. Morrram, Kenneth Charles, with H. A. F. 
Brookes, Liverpool. Ness, James Stein, Burgh Chamber- 
lain’s Office, Dunfermline. Nortu, Harold, with Russell, 
Tillett & Co., Bradford. O’LEary, John Declan, B.com., 
with Stapleton & Co., Cork. Owen, Sidney, with Ronald 
Cross & Co., Swansea. Pace, Peter John, with Henry J. 
Burgess & Co., London. Parisu, Royston Richard Brian, 
with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. 
Patrerson, Leslie Richard, with Hibbert, Sier, Woods & 
Co., London. Payne, Gordon Walter, with John J. 
Harrison & Co., Blackpool. Pecc, Ronald Clement, with 
Gough & Wright, Brierley Hill, Staffs. Pepper, Frank, 
with Brown, Peet & Tilly, Croydon. Perskey, Walter 
William, with Scott, Wheatley & Palmer, Hull. Piccorr, 
Brian Valentine, formerly Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Watford. Pocock, Stephen John, with McCabe & 
Ford, Maidstone. Power, Colin Lewis, with W. E. 
Reynolds & Co., Newton Abbot. Prasap, Jonnalagadda 
Laxmi Krishna, formerly with G. M. Dandeker, Madras. 
Raprorp, Alan Charles, with Alfred D. Thomas, Cardiff. 
Rawes, George Romney, formerly Borough Treasurer, 
Wanstead. Reeves, Michael James, with Berkeley Hall, 
Shepton Mallet. Reeves, Norman Bernard, with Hibbert, 
Sier, Woods & Co., London. Rice, Robert John, with 
Wenn, Townsend & Co., Oxford. Roperick, Ian Lumley, 
with Baskett & Bryant, London. RusHton, Norman 
William, with E. M. Owen & Co., Liverpool. SAaviLe, 
Peter Denny, with Woodington, Bubb & Co., London. 
Scorr, Walter, with Henry J. Burgess & Co., London. 
Sears, Douglas Charles, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., London. SHaw, Brian, with Frank Phillips, London. 
SHearinG, William Robert, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
Co., London, SHEPHERD, William Roy, with Trotter, 
Davies & Yearsley, Manchester. Simpson, Denis Akers, 
with R. H. March, Son & Co., Cardiff. StaTer, Kenneth 
Frederick, with Joshua Wortley & Sons, Sheffield. 
Statrer, Ronald Charles, with A. E. Quaife & Gower, 
London. Smart, Brian John, with P. G. Lambirth & Co., 
Kingston-on-Thames. SmitH, Alan Newby, with Hodgson, 
is & Co., Hull. Smrra, Edward Leslie Norman, with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. Smit, Eric 


Louis (Louis Stanton & Co.), London. Stv.es, Peter 

uel, with Wykes & Co., Leicester. Supett, Francis 
Tegory, with Whitehead & Aldrich, Preston. Sutton, 
5 jamin William Edward, with Blease & Sons, Liverpool. 
Neat Francis Edwin William, with Burrows & White, 
Nottingham, TARRAN, John, formerly with J. Herbert 

y, Son & Co., Bradford. Tayior, Stanley, with 
Thornton & Stanley, Lancaster. Tuomas, Edwin Lloyd, 


with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., London. Tomas, 
Richard John, with Charles G. Clark & Co., London. 
Tuompson, John Edward, with George Little, Sebire & 
Co., London. Tuwarres, John Gerald, with Woodington, 
Bubb & Co., London. Tim.ey, Victor Albert, with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. ‘ TREACHER, 
Roy Ernest, with Moores, Carson & Watson, London. 
Trueman, Lester John, with Herbert Pepper & Rudland, 
Walsall. Turner, Arthur Benjamin, County Treasurer’s 
Department, Stafford. Vickers, loan John David, with 
Williams & Chapman, Chester. WaAtuis, Ivan Edward, 
Borough Treasurer’s Department, Luton. WALTon, James 
William, with E. J. White & Co., West Hartlepool. Warp, 
Dennis John, with Southerns & Carter, Wolverhampton. 
Warp, Herbert Eric, with Crane, Houghton & Crane, 
London. Warxins, Arthur Frederick, with Price Water- 
house & Co., Birmingham. Waup, Kenneth Leslie, with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. Wesser, 
Fred Ernest, with Carpenter, Box & Co., Worthing. 
Wetts, Walter William Sydney, Borough Treasurer’s 
Department, Shoreditch, London. Westsury, Frank, 
with Lloyd, Piggott & Co., Manchester. Wuire, David 
William, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. 
Wuittincton, Robert George, with Lewis, Burrell & 
Webster, London. Wittcox, Eon John Mason, with 
Campbell & Co., Wolverhampton. Witey, John (John 
Mitchell & Co.), Newcastlewpon-Tyne. Wituiams, John 
Oliver Molyneux, with J. Wallace Williams & Co., 
Cardiff. Wirson, David Sidney, with Daniel Mahony, 
Taylor & Co., London. Witson, George Maitland, with 
F. A. Ritson & Co., Aberdeen. Wicson, John, with 
Atkinson & Boyd, Belfast. Wu.son, Richard, formerly 
with Barron & Barron, York. Woo.taway, Reginald 
Thomas, formerly with J. & A. W. Sully & Co., Bridgwater. 
Wricut, Barry Lendon, with Baker & Co., Leicester. 
me ang Peter Arthur Griffin, with Hill, Vellacott & Co., 
ndon. 


REGISTRATION OF BYE-LAW 
CANDIDATES 


As FROM JULY I, 1953, A CANDIDATE WHO 
decides to seek admission to the examina- 
tions under Bye-law 10 must make applica- 
tion to the Society for registration as a 
Bye-law candidate. An application for 
registration will not be accepted until the 
candidate has reached the age of 17} years 
and has passed or obtained exemption from 
the Preliminary Examination. 
Registration by itself will not give an 


automatic right of admission to the exami-: 


nations, and a Bye-law candidate will not 
be permitted to sit for the examinations 
until he has completed the following periods 
of continuous and approved practical 
training since the date of registration: 


Intermediate... eee --. 3 years 
Final: PartI ... ove --. 5 years 
Part II or PartsI and II together 6 years 


In the case of graduates of any of the 
recognised universities in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and in Eire, the Council may, at its discretion, 
reduce the training periods specified above 
by not more than two years. 

An application for registration as a Bye- 
law candidate must be accompanied by a 
certificate of service from the employer 
stating the duration of the applicant’s 
service and the nature of his duties. 

Subsequent applications to sit for the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations must 
also be accompanied by certificates of service 
from the employer which should include the 
duration of service, nature of experience to 


date, and confirmation that the application 
has the employer’s support. 

A Bye-law candidate will ibe required to 
notify the Society of every change in 
employment during his qualifying service. 
Continuance of registration will be depen- 
dent upon the Council being satisfied that 
the candidate is receiving training in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Society, and any candidate may apply to 
the Society in order to assure himself in 
advance that any proposed change in 
employment will not affect registration. 

Accountancy clerks who wish to proceed 
to the Society’s Examinations but who have 
not as yet either sat for or made application 
for exemption from the Preliminary Exami- 
nation are advised to do so before July 1, 
1953. Failure to do so will nullify any 
previous service in the profession for the 
purpose of calculating the six years’ service 
required under the Bye-laws. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Messrs. Croydon & King, Incorporated 
Accountants, London, S.W.1, announce 
that Mr. W. J. Soper has retired from the 
partnership and that the practice is being 
continued under the same name and at the 
same premises by the remaining partners. 

Messrs. Cole, Dickim & Hills, London, 
W.C.2, have admitted to partnership Mr. 
John K. Black, A.c.a., and Mr. Michael I. 
Makin, A.c.a., both of whom served their 
articles with the firm. 

Mr. Lawrence W. Underwood, F.c.a., 
announces that he has admitted Mr. 
Kenneth V. Brown, A.c.A., A.S.A.A., who 
has been associated with him since 1947, 
into partnership in the firm of Underwood 
& Co., Chartered Accountants, Notting- 
ham. ; 

Messrs. Kain, Brown, Bennett & Clark, 
London, E.C.1, announce that Mr. J. E. C. 
McGowan, A.s‘A.A., has been admitted as 
a partner. The firm’s name remains un- 
changed. 

The partnership of Messrs. Hayser and 
Broom, London, W.C.2, has been dissolved 
by the retirement of Mr. F. H. Hayser, 
F.s.A.A. Mr. John E. Broom, F.s.a.a., and 
Mr. C. E. J. Swift, F.c.a., F.S.A.A., remain 
in partnership in the firm of Hayser, 
Broom & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
at the same address. 

The practice of the late Mr. J. Hedley 


Janes, A.s.A.A., has been taken over by 
‘Messrs. Mellor, Snape & Co., Chartered 


Accountants. It will be carried on as before 
at Unicorn House, Market Place, Maccles- 
field. 
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Messrs. Dunn, Wylie & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, London, E.C.2, have admitted 
into partnership Mr. W. A. Davis, C.A., 
and Mr. D. B. D’Eath, a.c.a., who have 
been members of their staff for a number of 
years, 

Mr. Sorab G. Mama, A.s.A.A., has started 
practice in partnership with Mr. Rahim A. 
Jan in the firm of Rahim Jan & Co., at 
Adamjee Chambers, McLeod _ Road, 
Karachi, 2. 

Messrs. Alfred G. Deacon & Co., 
Leicester, announce with regret the death 
on March 11 of Mr. Arthur John Smith, 
F.s.A.A., who had been a partner in the 
firm since 1929. The practice will be 
carried on by the remaining partners 
together with Mr. S. J. Gunby, 4.c.a., 
A.S.A.A., who served his articles with the 
firm and was chief assistant to the late Mr. 
Smith for many years. 

Mr. C. White, Chartered Accountant, 
and Mr. G. H. Hoggard, Incorported 
Accountant, are now practising in partner- 
ship under the style of White & Hoggard 
at 26, Market Place, Malton, Yorkshire. 

Messrs. John Baker, Sons & Bell, 
Chartered Accountants, London, E.C.3, 
announce that Mr. J. P. Clayton, A.c.a., 
A.S.A.A., who has been a member of their 
staff for some years, has been admitted as a 
partner. The style of the firm is unchanged. 

Messrs. A. P. Gardner & Co., Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada, have admitted to partnership 
Mr. John C. Patterson, A.s.A.A. 

Messrs. J. Wallace Williams & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, advise us that 
Mr. John O. M. Williams, M.B.£., T.D., 
A.S.A.A., the son of their senior partner, has 
joined the firm as a partner. 

Messrs. Monahan & Co., Swindon, have 
taken into partnership Mr. W. H. Dawe, 
A.S.A.A. He will be resident partner at 
their Chippenham office. 


REMOVALS 


Messrs. Fletcher Hibbert & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, have moved to»27, Hall Gate, 
Doncaster. 

Messrs. Davidson, Collins & Verity 
announce that their practice is now being 
carried on at Murray’s Buildings, 16, 
Neville Street, Leeds, 1. 

Messrs. T. H. Williams & Co., Incorpor- 
ated Accountants, have removed to 318, 
Romford Road, Forest Gate, London, 
E.7. 

Messrs. Christie, Buchanan & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, are now at 
Midland Bank Building, 47-49, Rye Lane, 
London, S.E.15. 

Messrs. T. K. Venter & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, have removed to Gough 
Chambers, Savile Street, Hull. 
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OBITUARY 


JoserH SurTeEEs BRITTAIN 

Mr. J. S. Brittain, F.c.a., F.s.A.A., who died 
suddenly in London on February 5, was 
trained in the office of his father, at Stockton- 
on-Tees, and became a member of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants in 
1908. In 1912 he went to Singapore for 
McAuliffe, Davis & Hope, shortly after- 
wards becoming the resident partner there. 
In 1922 he returned to this country and 
remained with McAuliffe, Davis & Hope 
until they amalgamated with Turquand, 
Youngs & Co. in 1938. Mr. Brittain was 
admitted a member of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales in 1939 and was at once taken into 
partnership in the firm of Turquand, 
Youngs & Co. (then Turquand, Youngs, 
McAuliffe & Co.) and, on its formation, in 
Arthur Andersen, Turquand, Youngs & Co. 

Up to the last Mr. Brittain, who was a 
man of outstanding ability, was very active 
in the business of his firms, and he will be 
much missed both by his partners in this 
country and overseas and by the many 
clients who so valued his unfailing interest, 
wide experience and sagacious advice. 


CHARLES EDWARD CLARIDGE 


We have learned with deep regret that 
Mr. C. E. Claridge, F.c.A., F.S.A.A., senior 
partner in Messrs. W. Claridge & Co., 
Bradford, and a past President of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Bradford and 
District Society, died on February 13 as the 
result of injuries sustained in a motor 
accident. 

He was the son of the late Mr. William 
Claridge, F.s.A.A., who had held the office 
of President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants as well as that of President 
of the District Society. Mr. C. E. Claridge 
was admitted to partnership in his father’s 
firm more than forty years ago. He became 
a member of the Institute in 1906 and of the 
Society in 1916 ; his fellow members of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Bradford and 
District Society elected him a Vice-President 
in 1937 and President for the period 1939 
to 1946. He remained a member of the 
Committee until the date of his death. 


WILLIAM WARNES ELVEN 


We regret to report the death on February 
25 of Mr. W. W. Elven, F.s.A.A., F.1.M.T.A., 
President of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of East Anglia and City 
Treasurer of Norwich. 

He became a member of the Society in 
1922, and was awarded the Silver Medal 
in respect of the Final Examinations for 
the previous year. At that time he was 
already in the City Accountant’s Depart- 
ment at Norwich, and after successive 


promotions he was appointed City Treasure 
in 1939. 

Mr. Elven was elected President of the 
East Anglia District Society in November 
1951. 


Georce Rosy Pripie 
The Incorporated Accountants’ Londop 
and District Society and the London and 
District Students’ Society have both sys. 
tained a severe loss by the death on February 
27 of Mr. George Roby Pridie, F.s.a.a. He 
was 8o years of age. 

Mr. Pridie qualified as an Incorporated 
Accountant in 1901, taking Honours in the 
Final Examination. He was then with 
Messrs. Singleton, Fabian & Co., and 
remained with them until he commenced 
practice seven years later as a partner in 
the firm which is now known as Pridie, 
Brewster & Gold. 

He was elected a member of the first 
Committee of the London and _ District 
Society on its foundation in 1930. In the 
previous year he had become Vice-President 
of the London Students’ Society, in which 
he held the office of President from 1936 to 
1938. He resigned from both committees 
and from active participation in his firm's 
practice in 1948. 


Cuartes Lowe TowNenD 

We record with regret that Mr. C. L. 
Townend, a _ past President of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Bradford and 
District Society and senior partner in 
Messrs. Charles L. Townend & (Oo, 
Incorporated Accountants, Halifax, died 
on February 27, at the age of 69. 

Mr. Townend became a member of the 
Society in 1909, and started practice in 
Halifax two years later. He was elected 
President of the Bradford District Society 
for the year of its silver jubilee, 1935-36. 

He was also a life member, and for many 
years secretary, of Halifax Building Trades 
Exchange. 

In Freemasonry he attained Grand Lodge 
honours as Past Assistant Grand Director 
of Ceremonies in 1948. 


RosBert PALEY WuHIPP 

It is with regret that we record the death 
on February 22 of Mr. R. P. Whipp, F.c.A., 
F.s.A.A. He had been a partner since 1925 
in the firms of J. B. Boyd, Wrigley & Oo. 
Manchester, and Wrigley, Cregan, Todd 
& Co., London, having been connected 
with the former firm since 1916 and with 
the latter from its inception. 

Mr. Whipp became a member of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants ™ 
1914, after taking Honours in. the Find 
Examination, and of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in 1924. 

He was a director of William Timpso, 
Ltd., and of many companies in & 
Lancashire. 
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